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REVOLT AGAINST CRIME —II 


Editorial Foreword 


A MONTH AGO to-day I completed an 
editorial for the January issue of THE Forum 
on the increase of crime in our country, in 
which I laid the blame on society, on our- 
selves, the right-minded but indifferent citi- 
zens, and not on the negligence of the police. 
The startling sequence to my editorial, in 
which its author came into violent contact 
with the underworld, has only confirmed my 
judgment. I take this occasion to thank warmly 
the many readers who have written me their 
sympathy. 

That afternoon a month ago in my office, 
after I had okayed my editorial and written 
in the title, ““The Revolt Against Crime,” I 
put on my hat, rather content with the world, 
and set out on my usual four-mile walk around 
the reservoir in Central Park. Under the di- 
rection of Commissioner Moses this park is 
being transformed from an eyesore into an area 
of beauty. I am, however, under no delusion 
about its safety; usually I swing a big stick as 
I walk. But that day I was off my guard, 
absent-minded. Halfway around the reservoir, 
less than an hour after I finished the editorial, 
I was suddenly pinioned from behind and 
felled by a blow from a blunt object across 
my eyes. When I came to, I was able to see my 
assailant and later identify him from his 
photograph in the rogues’ gallery. The lad who 


pinioned me from behind I did not see. They 
stripped me of cash and a gold watch, chain, 
and knife — an engagement present from my 
wife twenty years ago. 

The footpads left me a bloody looking ob- 
ject but not seriously injured, and I was able 
to stagger on for half a mile until I met a Park 
policeman. He took me for first aid to the Re- 
construction Hospital, and in due course a 
squad of grade-A detectives arrived by auto- 
mobile from my precinct station and took me 
to my home. Here a physician kept me flat on 
my back for five days while a shift of nurses 
applied compresses to my eyes. The sixth day 
I was able to report to my office. It was a lucky 
escape. But real trouble had only begun. 


FAST POLICE — SLOW COURTS 


First oF at I want to give unstinted 
praise to the detectives who identified my 
assailants. One of them is a veteran who bears 
in his forehead dents of bullets aimed at the 
President of the United States. These officers 
took up the vague trail immediately, worked 
on it two nights without sleep. Within forty- 
eight hours they had arrested the receiver of 
my jewelry and the lad who pinioned my 
arms from behind and had identified the 
robber who slugged my eyes. But the police 
were days, weeks, months ahead of the falter- 
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ing course of justice in our courts. Usually the 
chief misfortune of a complainant in our courts 
is not his persona! loss or injury but the long, 
laborious waste of time, the interference with 
the normal pursuit of his job to which he is 
subjected by our confused, muddle-headed 
system of justice. 

As yet, of course, no judgment has been 
pronounced on any of the three alleged offend- 
ers. Against Exhibit A, the receiver of the 
stolen goods, I have twice been summoned to 
court, but each time the case has been ad- 
journed after fruitless hours of delay. At 
present he is out on $3,500 bail. 

My Exhibit B, the man who beat me up, is 
22 years of age and of Sicilian descent. His 
picture is in the rogues’ gallery; he was up for 
rape in 1931. As yet I have had to appear 
only once against this offender, before the 
New York County Grand Jury, where he was 
indicted for robbery in the first degree. This 
man is still at large, but a warrant permits his 
arrest on sight in any part of the United States. 
If this young offender were apprehended in 
England I believe he could be cured by being 
sent to a Borstal Institution, part of that 
admirable system of schools for training adult 
juvenile culprits. Alas! our New York re- 
formatories are congested with confirmed 
criminals. 

The case of Sicilians in American cities 
introduces the problem of heredity. Our slums 
do not make good citizens even out of the 
second or third generation, among which 
persists the loyal but pernicious Mafia tradi- 
tion 

SLUMS AND THE MOVIES 


Fiwatty my Exhibit C, the Italian lad of 
18 who tackled me from behind, appears to 
come from a poor but respected and indus- 
trious family. His school record was only 
passable, but he did hold down a job satis- 
factorily for some time. He seems to be the 
victim of the other lad. Judging from the date 
and address book of ladies of salable virtue, 
which I picked up after the scuffle, their 
object in obtaining easy money from pedes- 
trians in Central Park was to satisfy their 
sexual cravings. Again, if this youngster were 
in England the careful probation system 
developed there, with its assurance of scrutiny 


and an honest job, would probably give so. 
ciety adequate protection. 

The vacillating course of a month of justice 
in the case of this boy is illustrative. The first 
magistrate before whom he appeared com. 
mitted him in $7,500 bail. The second magis- 
trate sent him without bail to the Tombs and 
to Bellevue Hospital for observation. The 
third stage was that of the Grand Jury, which 
indicted him for robbery in the first degree. 
The fourth move was his appearance before a 
higher magistrate, who let him out on $2,500 
bail. I have appeared twice in his case and 
await now a summons to appear again in the 
Court of General Sessions. 

Bad environment, rather than bad heredity, 
is the crying evil which has impaired this 
third offender. Although his family is honest 
he has been subjected to the sinister pressure 
of crowded life in the slums. The eradication of 
slums is possibly the outstanding duty of 
American society in its revolt against crime. 

My hold-up illustrates also the sinister in- 
fluence of bad motion pictures. The detectives 
informed me that every gesture used by those 
lads in incapacitating me, every expression 
from “Stick ’em up” to “pump him full of 
lead” were taken direct from the repertoire of 
motion pictures. 

My daughter tells me that “not all movies 
are bad,” and the other night she took me toa 
“good” one about a “‘little girl.” The little 
girl did appear frequently and acted well, and 
there was nothing vicious about her. But what 
was the picture really about? The hero was her 
father, a lovable crook. The action was divided 
into three acts and taught the children in the 
audience how to do three tricks: first, how to 
get away from a hotel without paying one’s 
bill; second, how to take jewelry from the 
jeweler’s counter by concealing it in your 
handkerchief; and, third, how to steal the 
necklace from your hostess while she is hold- 
ing a reception. And this was a high-grade 
movie! 

The church group which is now boycotting 
bad motion pictures ought not to confine its 
attention to the so-called sex movies but to 
look out also for the movies in which violence 
and trickery get too glad a hand. 
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THE CHILD LABOR AMENDMENT 


Against —RUTH M. MINER 
For — FRANCES PERKINS 


Beware 
the Amendment 


_ BY RUTH M. MINER 
Member of the Albany (N. Y.) County Bar 


Win: EVERY intelligent, sincere en- 
deavor to protect from harm any class of Amer- 
ican citizens, and above all our children, there 
can be no quarrel. For any civilized American 
knowingly to countenance or encourage the 
exploitation of children by unscrupulous em- 
ployers would be so barbarous and indefensible 
an attitude that it should be eliminated from 
all discussion. 

But what should be searchingly discussed is 
whether or not there is now, at the advent of 
1935, a real national child-labor evil or whether 
the tender sympathies of our people are being 
influenced by isolated stories of child oppres- 
sion which does not at this hour exist. It is 
time for the American people to arouse its 
partially anesthetized power of independent 
thinking and realize that a gigantic smoke 
screen of sentimental appeal is being thrown 
around it, while feverish haste is being made 
to ratify an amendment to our federal Con- 
stitution, which amendment is not only en- 
tirely unnecessary at the present time but is so 
totally unsuitable and potentially dangerous a 
proposition as to be eligible only for the limbo 
of theoretical panaceas. 

The burden of establishing that there is a 
child-labor condition which can be adequately 
corrected only by an amendment to our federal 
Constitution lies primarily upon its proponents 
and must rest there until they have established 
by a reasonable preponderance of the evidence 
that such is the fact. 

The amending of the federal Constitution is 


the most solemn, important, and sacred duty 
to which the minds of the American people can 
ever be addressed. It therefore follows, as 
night the day, that, unless there is unassailable 
evidence that there exists a national evil which 
can be corrected in no other way than by 
amendment, then the Constitution should re- 
main untouched. Hence the proponents of the 
so-called Child Labor Amendment are not fair 
and honest with the people until they prove 
beyond equivocation that there is a nation- 
wide lack of adequate legislation to protect 
children in industry or that existing laws are 
not being properly administered. In addition 
thereto, they must likewise prove that the 
amendment proposed would adequately pro- 
vide suitable legislation that would be suc- 
cessfully enforced. 

This very minimum burden of proof pro- 
ponents have not met. Rather, they wander off 
into a field of generalities that leave their 
hearers or readers perhaps stimulated to a 
renewed interest in children and their pursuits 
but without any proof of a condition that 
makes it imperative to amend the Constitution 
and without proof that the amendment would 
in any probability correct the alleged condition. 


II 


Examine the facts regarding existing 
state legislation. Every state now has a child- 
labor law to protect its children. About forty 
states prohibit and forty-odd regulate the 
employment of persons under sixteen in dan- 
gerous occupations. Thirty-six states limit the 
industrial work of children to eight hours a 
day. All but four states prohibit night work in 
industrial employments for those under sixteen. 

Every state now has a compulsory-education 
law, and in forty-one states the age require- 
ment is sixteen, with certain few exemptions 
after fourteen and fifteen years of age. Twenty- 
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six require a physician to pass on a child’s fit- 
ness for work. In fact, the progress of the states 
towards safeguarding the welfare of children 
has been steadily progressive and highly en- 
couraging during the past twenty years. The 
Fifteenth Census Reports states: “From 1920 to 
1930 there was a marked and general decrease 
in the number and in the proportion of children 
returned as gainfully occupied from . . . 10 to 
17 years old.” To put it another way, 8.5 per 
cent of all children in 1920 were gainfully 
occupied, while in 1930 only 4.7 per cent were 
so engaged. 

It has been said that the depression has 
increased the number of children employed in 
factories and other undesirable types of work. 
This is not so, either in fact or in theory. 
Everyone knows that when employers were 
compelled to lay off workers, they discharged 
first those who had been in their employ the 
shortest time. Consequently the great exodus 
from industry caused by the depression must 
necessarily have carried with it our youth. No 
employer, unscrupulous and unmoral though 
he might be, would attempt to cut production 
costs by hiring children, when millions of 
unemployed adults were willing to do any 
work at any price. Practically all unemploy- 
ment problems came under the surveillance of 
local relief authorities. These authorities were 
governmental agencies, and we find, shortly 
after 1932, all government — federal, state, 
and local — assuming great credit for being the 
instrumentalities to restore our citizens to gain- 
ful employment. Can it be true then that the 
government is guilty of increasing child labor, 
by either putting children in employment itself 
or knowingly allowing children to be placed on 
payrolls before able-bodied parents? The con- 
clusion is inevitable that either the child-labor 
problem has decreased or that government, 
with its FERA, CCC, TVA, CWA, PWA, etc., 
must answer for its increase since 1932. 

Furthermore, there is nothing to which the 
present administration points with more pride 
than the provisions under the NRA affecting 
labor, and more especially children in industry. 
There are over five hundred codes, involving 
every industry, where the Administration felt 
there was need for the protection of child 
labor. If we are to credit the government with 
sincerity and sagacity, we have the right to 
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assume that, where there is no code or no pro- 
vision affecting child labor, there is no prob. 
lem. The Secretary of Labor, Miss Frances 
Perkins, in public speech and press, has re. 
peatedly claimed that child labor has been 
safeguarded under the code provisions. Thus, 
the Administration admits that in at least five 
hundred industries there is no problem. In 
fact, in one of his “fireside talks,” the Presi- 
dent said: “Child labor is abolished.” 

Let’s take the government’s own figures, 
The 1930 census shows that there were at that 
time 2,145,959 children gainfully employed in 
the United States between the ages of ten and 
seventeen years, inclusive. Mr. Wallace would 
permit the exclusion from this number of all 
but a few of the 975,568 employed in agricul. 
ture. Another 972,770 were sixteen and seven- 
teen years of age. Since the majority of the 
NRA codes have used sixteen years as the 
maximum age limit, we may eliminate the 
sixteen- and seventeen-year-olds from our 
problem. Street trades, chiefly the delivery of 
newspapers, accounted for 23,845 more. This 
form of work is regulated by state and local 
legislation throughout the country. In fact, 
both the daily-newspaper code and graphic- 
arts code permit the children to sell and deliver 
newspapers. It is likewise conceded, for ob- 
vious reasons, that the number performing 
domestic and personal service about the home 
(46,145) may be ignored. This leaves only 
126,069 children out of a total child population 
of 45,000,000 to care for as a so-called child- 
labor “problem.” The federal census shows: 


Children 10 to 15 years old gainfully employed 
Industry 10-137 14 15 Total 
Extraction of 
minerals 
Mfg. & mechan..... 
Transport 
& communic 
Trade (ex. 
street trades) 

Public service 

(Not otherwise 
classified) 

Profess. services... . 
Clerical occupations. 


197 849 1,184 
4,761 14,384 49,121 58,266 


583 1,831 6,303 8,717 


3.519 22,251 


255779 


88 254 485 
969 1,147 2,728 4,844 
703 2,856 13,244 16,803 
GRAND TOTAL 126,169 


All of the above trades that are hazardous of 
harmful have, since this census, been brought 
within the protection of the government 
codes. 
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III 


Bor waar is also very pertinent and 
reassuring is that, according to the Adminis- 
tration, government has sat down with the 
trades and industries until all of the evils of 
business have been eliminated and all of its 
irritating and undesirable aspects smoothed 
away. In fact, it is asserted that one of the 
Administration’s greatest achievements is not 
alone the fact of the elimination of the evil of 
child labor but the fact that, in the process, 
industry has seen the error of its ways and has 
left its consultations fully convinced that child 
labor is not only undesirable from a moral and 
humanitarian point of view but that it is 
economically and financially unsound for in- 
dustry itself. In fact, Miss Perkins herself has 
said: “These codes are evidence of general 
recognition by management that the employ- 
ment of child labor is not only socially undesir- 
able but regarded costly in terms of efficiency, 
safety, maturity of judgment, and dependa- 
bility.” 

If this be true, then industry, with the evil 
of ignorance lifted from its eyes, will never, for 
sound economic reasons, contemplate the em- 
ployment of anything but adult workers. 

Proponents often indulge in reference to 
certain hand-picked, isolated cases of the of- 
fensive use of children in industry. Do not be 
misled by this type of sophistry — these in- 
stances of themselves prove absolutely nothing 
and simply becloud the real issue, unless it is 
shown that the conditions of the illustration 
still exist and that the only remedy is an 
amendment to the federal Constitution. If the 
federal Constitution must be amended to 
correct each sporadic violation of law, then 
perhaps we should consider scrapping all of 
our statutes and turn to the Constitution for 
all our remedies. To apply this theory of 
remedy, where law has been violated, would 
throw us into a vortex of inextricable chaos, 
for, as a late president has said: “In the United 
States, life and property are less secure than in 
any civilized country.” 

The question, therefore, is not whether 
there was a so-called “‘baby strike” somewhere 
in Pennsylvania in 1933 but whether we need 
an amendment to the Constitution now to 
remedy a condition that no longer exists in 
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Pennsylvania or in any other part of the 
country. Also, let it be borne in mind that the 
State of Pennsylvania has express provisions 
in its Labor Law (Section 7, Title 43, Purdans 
Pennsylvania Statutes Annotated), forbidding 
sweatshops and regulating places of employ- 
ment. Pennsylvania likewise has strict child- 
labor laws to be effectuated by the issuance of 
licenses. 

When we consider the matter of children in 
agriculture, we are met with a problem that 
proponents have, by their own position, elimi- 
nated from our consideration. Secretary Wal- 
lace says: ““The amendment is directed at 
protecting children from industrialized, com- 
mercialized employment which endangers their 
health and interferes with their schooling.” 

Therefore, the existence of unhealthy labor 
conditions in certain parts of the country in 
specific types of industrialized agriculture has 
no bearing on our problem. This type of work 
is subject to the jurisdiction of the AAA and 
the NRA. Hence, isolated instances of any 
remaining vestige of undesirable conditions 
may be remedied by federal instrumentalities 
already in existence. 

Even before the advent of the NRA, there 
were sound and feasible methods for securing 
national and uniform laws dealing with the 
problems covered by the codes. In fact, the 
American Bar Association and the commis- 
sioners on uniform state laws, both of which 
oppose the amendment, have long urged the 
adoption of a proposed uniform child-labor 
law. This manner of meeting problems, national 
in scope and requiring peculiar adaptions to 
meet regional differences, is already in exist- 
ence. In fact, Miss Perkins, before her appoint- 
ment to the President’s Cabinet in 1932, her- 
self sponsored and urged that such uniform 
legislation be adopted in the states and made 
no mention of the previously repudiated con- 
stitutional amendment. 

Moreover, an “interstate compact” has been 
used recently in the Middle Atlantic and New 
England states as a means of eliminating 
jurisdictional competition in matters of mini- 
mum-wage and -hour agreements. Either of 
these means would accomplish all the good 
that could possibly be hoped for from con- 
gressional legislation, without involving the 
cumbersome instrumentalities and revolution- 
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ary doctrines that the amendment entails, and 
would be capable of far more efficient and 
economical administration. 


IV 


"Tae onty question before us now is 
whether this amendment to the federal Con- 
stitution is imperative. This question must be 
addressed to the condition as it actually 
exists at the beginning of 1935 and at no other 
time. Should the amendment, as submitted in 
1924 and for eleven years the object of con- 
tentious discussion, be ratified now when 
steady progress since 1924 has brought us to 
the point where even the 126,000 young people 
included in the last census are the beneficiaries 
of full governmental protection under the 
codes? 

The very text of the amendment reveals it 
not only antiquated and unsuited to present 
conditions but also a vicious intrusion on our 
fundamental rights: 

“The Congress shall have the power to 
limit, regulate, and prohibit the labor of 
persons under eighteen years of age.” 

The language of the amendment is so sweep- 
ing in its terms and so completely unlimited in 
its scope that it opens the door for entire con- 
trol of all persons under eighteen by a vas- 
cillating and politically constituted Congress. 
It gives Congress full inquisitorial powers into 
every aspect of the lives of such persons. Is 
this the type of power that is necessary to 
eliminate the alleged evil of child labor? Ob- 
viously, no! It is mere quibbling to say that 
Congress will not exercise the power. For the 
fact remains that the wording of the proposal 
does permit such power. If there is no need or 
desire for an unlimited exercise of the author- 
ity, certainly the proponents of the amendment 
should give us such a draft as includes only 
what they do want. 

Proponents of the amendment admit that 
all kinds of fantastic interpretations are possi- 
ble but would dispose of them as ludicrous with 
a mere wave of the hand. If the contemplation 
is ludicrous, why enact something into our 


Constitution which is capable of a ludicrous 
interpretation? If the administration has found 
it so convenient to protest that all it is in. 
terested in is “protecting children from in- 
dustrialized and commercialized employment 
which endangers their health and interferes 
with their schooling,” why not say so in the 
amendment? Proponents have made their own 
definitions and scoff at wide and chimerical 
interpretations. If the proposition is so easy of 
definition, by virtue of what logic should we 
enact an amendment concerning the exact 
meaning of which there are admittedly thou- 
sands of possible conflicting interpretations? 

The responsibility for consolidating the 
present desirable condition of children in in- 
dustry under the codes rests alone upon the 
coming Congress. Political debate may embroil 
many economic issues, but it is incredible that 
the Administration would allow the gains 
claimed by it through the codes to be com- 
promised or jeopardized by a failure to enact 
sufficient legislation to perpetuate them. This 
is no time to ask us to believe that Congress 
will discard the acknowledged benefits in hand. 

Eminent citizens interested in child welfare 
and humanitarian projects have recognized the 
evils of this amendment and have lent their 
support to the movement to defeat it. Among 
them are A. Lawrence Lowell, President Emeri- 
tus of Harvard University; Elihu Root; James 
Byrne, Chancellor of the University of the 
State of New York; Louis S. Levy; and Mrs. 
Charles H. Sabin. 

Nicholas Murray Butler has pertinently 
said: 

It is now time to act, and every American citizen 
who cares for the preservation of his form of govern- 
ment, who is genuinely opposed to child labor in all 
its forms and is determined that the federal govern- 
ment shall not gain even nominal power over the 
family, the school, the home, or the church should see 
to it that every member of his state legislature is 
fully advised as to the overwhelming objections to 
this proposal. Point out to them the fact that it is 
President Franklin Roosevelt himself who has told 
the Congress: “‘Child Labor is abolished!” 

It was never more imperative for the Ameri- 
can people to heed the writing on the wall. 








eri- 


irs. 





A Necessary 
Safeguard 


BY FRANCES PERKINS 
United States Secretary of Labor 


, PERMANENT abolition of child labor 
has become a matter of important national 
policy. Universal agreement is professed as to 
the end to be attained, but differences of 
opinion as to the method whereby it is to be 
achieved have brought this policy into the 
field of public discussion. 

The year 1935 will mark a definite stage in 
the history of federal action to protect Ameri- 
can childhood from harmful labor. During this 
year the protection temporarily given to 
children under the codes will expire with the 
National Industrial Recovery Act, which was 
passed for a two-year period only. During this 
year, too, the legislatures of forty-four states 
will meet in regular session and will have the 
opportunity to complete the ratification of the 
Child Labor Amendment to the Constitution, 
thus authorizing Congress to establish mini- 
mum child-labor standards applicable through- 
out the entire country and also to extend and 
strengthen state child-labor legislation. 

Experience has demonstrated the fact that 
child labor fluctuates with the business cycle. 
If federal safeguards now provided tem- 
porarily under the codes are removed, child 
labor will in some industries again be utilized 
by such employers as wish to keep immediate 
labor costs at the lowest possible level, and the 
great divergence in existing state standards 
will again result in unfair competition among 
employers in different sections of the country. 
If this happens, children in the states with high 
standards will receive protection and oppor- 
tunities for healthful growth, education, and 
training, while children in other states will be 
handicapped by the prompt return of child 
employment, low wages, and long working 
hours. 

History repeats itself. When the first federal 
child-labor law was declared unconstitutional 
by the Supreme Court, states with lower child- 
labor standards than those set by the federal 
law experienced a prompt increase in the num- 
ber of working children under sixteen and the 
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immediate restoration of a longer working day. 
There was also, in a number of states, an 
appreciable increase in the violation of state 
laws. While the federal laws were in effect, 
many states took steps to improve their own 
child-labor laws and administrative practices. 
During the succeeding years legislative prog- 
ress was much less rapid. Comparison of 1920 
and 1930 census figures shows a general down- 
ward trend in the numbers of gainfully em- 
ployed children during the decade. Yet, in 
1929, reports on first working papers issued to 
fourteen- and fifteen-year-old boys and girls in 
forty-two of our largest cities showed a four- 
per-cent increase over the preceding year in the 
number of children of these ages leaving school 
for work, per ten thousand total population of 
the same ages. 

As business stagnation became more pro- 
nounced during the depression period, the 
nation was confronted with the tragic paradox 
of children leaving school to compete with their 
parents for any kind of a job at any kind of a 
price. Fly-by-night industries sprang up in 
many sections, threatening the standards of 
reputable employers. The sweatshop, which all 
had believed a thing of the past, reappeared, 
with exploitation of young boys and girls as its 
inevitable corollary. In some factories a large 
proportion of the labor supply was made up of 
workers under sixteen. Hours of work increased, 
children working as much as ten or twelve a 
day. Wages dropped to as low as a few cents 
an hour. It was in the spring of 1933 that 
conditions in some of the clothing factories 
in the Lehigh Valley of Pennsylvania became 
so oppressive that the child workers struck — 
the first “‘baby strike,” as it was called, in this 
country. 

Those who contend that child-labor regula- 
tion should be left entirely to the states find it 
difficult to explain why these conditions did not 
impel the states to take action. Strengthening 
of state laws had been recommended by a 
national conference of representatives of state 
departments of labor, national organizations, 
and federal agencies that had been held in 
Washington in December, 1932, on the call of 
the Children’s Bureay. This conference recom- 
mended that the forty-seven state legislatures 
holding sessions in 1933 should enact laws 
providing for a sixteen-year minimum age for 
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entering employment. To counteract the de- 
plorable breakdown of standards on all sides, 
it was believed that real progress would be 
made. Yet, despite this concerted effort, only 
two states enacted laws providing for a sixteen- 
year minimum. Only four states — Ohio, 
Wisconsin, Utah, and Montana — now have a 
sixteen-year minimum age for entering em- 
ployment. The majority of the states still retain 
the old fourteen-year minimum, and a few have 
a fifteen-year minimum for work during school 
hours. 

Against this background it is interesting to 
consider the accomplishments under the Na- 
tional Industrial Recovery Act, with its more 
than five hundred codes of fair competition 
which, in general, set sixteen as the minimum 
age for industrial or commercial employment 
and seventeen or eighteen for employment in 
especially hazardous industries. A fourteen- 
year minimum is permitted for part-time work 
in certain mercantile pursuits during daytime 
hours when school is not in session. These 
codes, which are based on agreements between 
employers and the President, are evidence of 
general recognition by management that the 
employment of child labor is not only socially 
undesirable but economically costly, in the 
long run, in terms of efficiency, safety, ma- 
turity of judgment, and dependability. 


II 


The Feperat Child Labor Amendment 
was submitted to the states by Congress in 
1924 by a vote of 297 to 69 in the House and 61 
to 23 in the Senate. It had the endorsement of 
all political parties. Participating in the draft- 
ing of the amendment were some of the ablest 
constitutional lawyers in the country. Among 
those helping to draft it were Senator George 
Wharton Pepper, of Pennsylvania; the late 
Senator Thomas J. Walsh, of Montana; 
Senator Samuel M. Shortridge, of California; 
and Representative I. M. Foster, of Ohio. 

The text of the amendment is as follows: 


Section 1. The Congress shall have power to limit, 
regulate, and prohibit the labor of persons under 
eighteen years of age. 

Section 2. The power of the several states is un- 
impaired by this article except that the operation of 
state laws shall be suspended to the extent necessary 
to give effect to legislation enacted by the Congress. 


It will be noted that, unlike the Eighteenth 
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Amendment, this proposal contains no pro- 
hibition or regulation of the employment of 
children in the amendment itself. It merely 
empowers Congress to legislate in this field, and 
any law passed by Congress can be changed by 
a simple majority vote at any session. Nor does 
the amendment give Congress power to control 
the school and home lives of forty-five million 
children, as is sometimes contended by its 
opponents. Penalties for violation of child- 
labor laws fall on the employers of children, not 
on their parents. Only places where children 
are, to use the census language, “gainfully 
employed” — in other words, working for pay 
— come within the scope of a child-labor law. 
Labor legislation, as developed in the states 
and in limited fields of federal jurisdiction, has 
a recognized content which would exclude 
fantastic applications or interpretations of the 
powers which would be granted to Congress 
under the proposed amendment. All federal 
legislation, of course, is subject to review by 
the Supreme Court. 

The amendment has now been ratified by 
twenty states: Arizona, Arkansas, California, 
Colorado, Illinois, Iowa, Maine, Michigan, 
Minnesota, Montana, New Hampshire, New 
Jersey, North Dakota, Ohio, Oklahoma, Ore- 
gon, Pennsylvania, Washington, West Vir- 
ginia, and Wisconsin. Sixteen more ratifications 
are necessary. It is very important that the 
requisite number of states ratify promptly, so 
that the advances made under the National 
Industrial Recovery Act may be continued 
without interruption. 

Some occupations, such as industrialized 
agriculture, in which children are employed in 
large numbers remain entirely outside the 
jurisdiction of the National Industrial Re- 
covery Act. For example, a study made by the 
Departments of Labor and Agriculture and the 
Federal Emergency Relief Administration, 
following the strikes in Ohio onion fields last 
summer, revealed eighteen per cent of the 
workers to be under sixteen and ten per cent 
under fourteen years of age. These were not 
children working on their parents’ farms but 
hired hands in commercialized agriculture, 
working at wages so low that often the com- 
bined earnings of a family totaled less than 
$250 a year. 

Opponents of the Child Labor Amendment 
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have sought to arouse farmers against it, on the 
ground that it will prohibit children from help- 
ing their parents on the farm and in the home, 
in feeding the chickens, bringing in the cows, 
washing dishes, and doing other chores. It is 
inconceivable that a Congress responsible to 
the people, who have an opportunity, through 
congressional elections, for frequent review of 
its acts, would pass laws of this kind. As Secre- 
tary of Agriculture Wallace said: 


Coming from an agricultural state I am familiar 
with the attempts of opponents of the amendment to 
arouse farmers against it on the ground that farm 
boys and girls would no longer be permitted to help 
with the chores and that the parents’ authority over 
their children would be seriously impaired. Of course 
this is nonsense, and every fair-minded person who 
knows anything at all about the proposed amend- 
ment knows that it is nonsense. . . . The amend- 
ment ought to be adopted. 


The amendment would authorize Congress 
to legislate only with reference to the labor of 
persons under the age of eighteen years, 
whereas certain provisions of state laws relating 
to the employment of minors apply to all 
under the age of twenty-one. Under the pro- 
posed amendment Congress will be able to give 
boys and girls under eighteen the protection 
against employment in hazardous occupations 
that has been given by the National Industrial 
Recovery Act codes. 

Perhaps, of all the arguments advanced 
against the amendment, the claim that it was 
inspired by communists is the most incom- 
prehensible. It would seem to indicate, how- 
ever, that those who can no longer win by 
logic or legal argument seek to win by fear. 
The red herring of communistic influence was 
utilized in much of the literature circulated last 
year in opposition to the amendment. The 
assertions made in some of this literature are 
easily disproved, for the record is clear, but 
many fair-minded people who read misleading 
statements and misquotations have no oppor- 
tunity to discover the facts for themselves. 


For example, chief responsibility for drafting 
the amendment has been attributed to the late 
Florence Kelley. While Mrs. Kelley made an 
outstanding contribution to the whole move- 
ment for improvement of child-labor conditions 
and was deeply interested in the amendment, 
the wording of the amendment was developed 
in conferences of constitutional lawyers, mem- 
bers of the Senate Judiciary Committee, and 
members of a committee of distinguished men 
and women headed by the late Samuel Gom- 
pers. 

The late Charles W. Eliot, President of 
Harvard University, gave one of the briefest 
and best arguments in favor of the Child 
Labor Amendment in an address before the 
Society of Harvard Dames, when he said: 


I am surprised at the illogical character of the argu- 
ments set up by the intelligent and experienced 
persons who are protesting against the Child Labor 
Amendment. That amendment does nothing but pro- 
vide that Congress shall have the power to pass laws 
concerning child labor which shall apply to the whole 
country. That power seems to me to be absolutely 
indispensable to the correct, sound, orderly manage- 
ment of the whole subject of child labor and its con- 
fessed evils. 


The American Legion has given vigorous and 
effective assistance in the campaign for the 
ratification of the amendment. In its recent 
convention at Miami it reaffirmed its endorse- 
ment. The American Federation of Labor has 
always been one of its principal sponsors. The 
support of these organizations, the effective 
leadership of the National Child Labor Com- 
mittee, the efforts of twenty-two other national 
organizations, including civic, welfare, educa- 
tional, religious, and labor groups, and a large 
number of the nation’s most distinguished 
citizens in every walk of life working for the 
amendment should insure success in 1935. 
Ratification by the necessary sixteen states 
will make permanent the great gains for chil- 
dren achieved under the National Recovery 
program. 
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O..: who has never traveled in interior 
China has little or no conception of what mod- 
ern aviation means to this country. It means 
that one can travel from Shanghai to Kiukiang 
in central China in three hours instead of three 
days. It means that a letter posted in Shanghai 
for Chungking, up the gorges of the Yangtze 
River, arrives in two days instead of two weeks 
as formerly. It means that the far northwest 
of Sinkiang or Chinese Turkestan can be 
reached in three days instead of four months. 
Mail and passengers are now carried over more 
than six thousand miles of air routes in China. 
Nor is that all. It means victory over the com- 
munist-bandits of Kiangsi. Recently it meant 
the crushing of the Fukien rebellion in less than 
two months. No other country on the face of 
the earth has stepped so quickly out of the 


medieval story book into the twentieth-cen- 
tury airplane. 

We were making rapid progress in Kiangsi, 
and our army seemed about to clear up the 
whole bandit area when the Fukien rebellion 
started. It is misleading to refer to it as a rebel. 
lion of Fukien, because it was unsupported by 
the people of that province. A revolutionary 
government without even the support of 
students is something new in China. A Reuter’s 
man told me that he asked Eugene Chen, the 
so-called Foreign Minister of this “People’s 
Government of Fukien,” to name him one 
Fukienese who could be said to support the new 
régime. He named dear old Admiral Sah, but a 
subsequent interview showed that any support 
that could be claimed from him was due to 
force majeure. It was a rebellion sponsored by 
politicians connected with the leaders of the 
1gth Route Army, then stationed in Fukien. 
At that, most of the soldiers were unwilling to 
turn against the government but were helpless 
in the hands of their superior officers, who curi- 
ously enough were not Fukienese. The rgth 
Route Army made itself famous by participat- 
ing in the gallant defense of Shanghai against 
the Japanese, but infamous by this rebellion 
against its own national government. The 
short-lived government set up in Fukien was a 
fiasco, but the tragedy of it lay in its inoppor- 
tune interruption of the imperative task of 
bandit suppression in Kiangsi, the heart of 
communist activities. 


A CHRISTMAS JOURNEY 


I accompantep my husband to Fukien. 
On Christmas Day we traveled over one thou- 
sand /i, partly by air and partly by the new 
military road he had built after the Fukien 
trouble started. We arrived at Puchen over the 
Fukien border after two hours in the air and 
eight hours by motor car from Hangchow. 
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During that time we had crossed the bounda- 
ries of Chekiang, Kiangsi, and Fukien, and I 
was so weary from being jolted and bumped 
over the rough road through the most moun- 
tainous part of eastern China that I could 
scarcely hold up my head. 

In spite of my weariness I marveled at the 
scenery. It was gorgeous, unlike anything I 
have ever seen. I know your Rockies. They are 
rugged and majestic. But Fukien has range 
upon range of mountains covered with delec- 
table foliage, thousands upon thousands of fir 
trees in their Christmas green, brightened here 
and there, in startling contrast, by a single 
candleberry tree of flaming red. To think that 
a road had been built through this mountain- 
ous region within a month’s time! Considering 
the topography of the region and the rapidity 
of accomplishment, experts regard it as a 
Herculean task. Whole sides of mountains were 
cut through by hand labor. To be sure, thou- 
sands of men were employed, working in three 
shifts per day. It was also a rough country 
road. But it was there. 

Sometimes the road passed through a cut so 
narrow and deep that the mountains almost 
toppled over on us. I thought of the pass of 
Thermopyle and wondered if it were like this. 
Again we motored along the edge of a plateau 
where the least swerve would have flung 
us over the precipice. Parts of the high- 
way were still under construction, and 
the steep gradings seemed almost per- 
pendicular. It was not until we had 
reached our journey’s end that I realized 
how dangerous the trip had been and 
how great the strain. Then my husband 
began to reproach himself for submitting 
me to such hazards. Fortunately in 
times of actual danger one does not feel 
as acutely as in retrospect. 

To illustrate this, I am reminded of 
an incident which occurred at field 
headquarters in Kiangsi recently in the 
dead of night. Suddenly we heard the 
crack, crack, crack of several hundred 
shots from the direction of the city wall. 
What had happened? The General was 
up instantly, calling me to dress hur- 
riedly. He ordered the secret-service 
men to investigate. The shots became 
more frequent, more insistent. Shiv- 
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ering with cold, in the feeble candlelight I 
threw on my clothes and sorted out certain 
papers which must not fall into enemy 
hands. I kept them within reach to be burnt 
if we had to leave the house. Then I took 
my revolver and sat down to wait for what 
might come. I heard my husband giving orders 
for all available guards to form a cordon, so 
that we could shoot our way out if we were 
actually surrounded by communists. 

We did not yet know what was happening 
outside but we did know that the enemy had 
been close-pressed lately and was desperate. 
Just a few days before, our army at Chung- 
wu-tu had defeated the 1st Army Corps of the 
communists, and the head of Lu Ping-Wei, the 
communist Commander in Chief, had been 
severed from his body by his own men and 
brought as a mark of surrender to the gov- 
ernment forces. 

After an hour reports came back that a por- 
tion of the enemy troops had staged a surprise 
attack under cover of darkness, knowing that 
only a few hundred sentries guarded the city 
wall. While we were in apparent danger I was 
not frightened. I had only two things on my 
mind: the papers giving information of our 
troop movements and positions and the de- 
termination, should I be taken captive, to 
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shoot myself. I would prefer death to the fate 
of women who fall into the hands of bandits. 
But, fortunately, the attack was repelled, and 
we went back to sleep. 


PLUM BLOSSOMS FOR LUCK 


A mowru later we were in Puchen within 
the borders of the province to the south. Iso- 
lated little city! Until the road I have described 
was built, the city had little communication 
with the outside world. Devious footpaths 
through almost impassable mountains did not 
encourage travel. The people belonged to an- 
other age. I saw there costumes like those of 
my great-grandmother and the elaborate hair- 
dressing of a century ago. 

On New Year’s Eve, my husband and 
I took a walk in the surrounding mountains. 
We discovered a tree of white plum blossoms, 
flowering profusely. What an omen of good 
luck! In Chinese literature the five petals of 
the winter plum portend the five blessings of 
joy, good luck, longevity, prosperity, and 
(to us most desired of all) peace! The General 
carefully plucked a few branches and carried 
them home. When our evening candles were 
lighted, he presented them to me in a little 
bamboo basket — a New Year’s gift. The plum 
blossoms had looked graceful and lovely on the 
tree, but massed in the basket by candlelight 


they took on an indescribable beauty, their 
shadows on the wall making clean, bold strokes 
like those of the great Ming artist, Pah Dah 
Shan Run. Perhaps you can see why I am will- 
ing to share the rigors of life at the front with 
my husband. He has the courage of the soldier, 
and the sensitive soul of the poet. 

Our troops advanced daily, and at the 
end of a week my husband left for Kien-Ur, 
a point farther south. It took him only an hour 
by military plane, but the trip was bitterly cold 
and hazardous, so he wired me to proceed by 
sampan. Do you know what a sampan is like? 
Twenty feet long, by six feet wide, it is a shal- 
low-bottomed boat, usually propelled by two 
boatmen, with room for two or three passengers 
in the covered mid-section. I had with me my 
American nurse, my woman secretary, an 
amah, men servants, and guards. Since we 
numbered altogether about sixty or seventy, 
we had five sampans and five bamboo rafts. 

The bamboo raft, too, is an interesting inven- 
tion. Made of eight thick bamboo poles tied to- 
gether with bamboo peel, it resembles nothing 
so much as a huge toboggan sled. The likeness 
is increased by the fact that the front end of 
the raft is heated until pliable and then bent 
upward, curving gradually to an angle of forty- 
five degrees, so that it can take the water 
smoothly and rapidly. 

Our guards walked along the river banks. 
These rivers of Fukien have rapids in places 
and water so shallow in others that the trip is 
full of exciting moments. Through shallow 
waters the boatmen pole the sampans from 
rock to rock or push them along the shore with 
bamboo poles steel-hooked at the ends. So fre- 
quently did we scrape the rocks or hit against 
the boulders of the rapids that one of the boats 
burst open against a sharp, jagged rock, split- 
ting its sides. My sampan sprang a leak, but 
the damage was less serious. At that we were 
kept busy bailing out the water and stuffing 
the hole with absorbent cotton. 

These little boats have a bamboo-matting 
cover amidships. At night, by rigging up pad- 
ded cotton curtains, it is like a little cabin with 
some degree of privacy. During the day, how- 
ever, this little room must be kept open at both 
ends so that the boatmen can look ahead or 
behind as they pole the boat. For my bed some 


planks were laid along one side, on which my 
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mattress was placed. I used this narrow 
berth for bed by night and seat by day. 
The other three women had to spread 
their bedding in the bottom of the boat. 

Our quarters were cramped enough, 

but we felt safer together. Though the 
guards stood on duty, our boats had to 
tie up during the night in the bandit- 
infested country. In the early evening 
we would restore warmth to our half- 
frozen bodies by gathering rush and 
making huge bonfires on the rocky 
bank, where we thawed out tingling toes. 
The glow warmed our hearts as well and lit up 
the whole countryside. We were not unaware 
that the bonfire might attract unwelcome 
attention to our party, but encountering 
bandits seemed then a lesser evil as compared 
to frost and hunger pangs. 

The two boatmen in our sampan were broth- 
ers, the younger an engaging youth of nineteen 
summers. He beamed and sang more lustily 
each day to please me. These two had a tune, 
the younger asking a question in a sort of 
chant, the other replying antiphonally. For 
example, when we came to a bend in the river, 
the younger would sing: “‘Hey ho, how is the 
wa-water cur-ur-urr-ving, hey ho?” 

And the older at the front of the boat would 
respond: “Yay ho ya, ho, a-a-a-ll ri-i-ight, 
bu-but kee-eep stead-yyyy, yay ho, ya ho!” 

Then when they came to a particularly diffi- 
cult place they would heave to with all their 
strength while chanting in unison, “ Yay ho, he, 
ho, care-ful!”’ 

The first night we moored near the home of 
these two boatmen. When we made camp they 
came to me and said, “Tai-tai [Respected 
Lady], will you and all your party honor us 
at the evening meal?” Considering that besides 
rice the only food they would have for supper 
probably was that which they held in their 
hands — a bunch of green onions and a pound 
of pork — how could I accept their invitation? 
I finally pleaded fatigue but promised to send 
an aide-de-camp to thank them after supper. 
Thus was the situation saved. They had not 
lost face, and I had not failed in courtesy. 


DEATH AND DEVASTATION 


HE DISTANCE my husband flew in less 
than an hour took four days and nights by 
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small boat. Towards the last lap of this journey 
we passed through areas still actively infested 
with scattered bands of roving bandits. The 
General sent additional guards to meet us. 
Fortunately, we met with no mishap. At night, 
however, I could scarcely sleep, haunted as I 
was by the deserted farms and ravaged villages 
I saw during the day. After being cramped for 
hours in the sampan I would frequently get out 
and cut across the hills on foot, rejoining our 
little fleet several miles beyond. Desirous of 
not attracting attention, I would take only two 
or three plain-clothes men with me and leave 
the other guards behind. 

On these walks I passed through many vil- 
lages, often completely deserted. Sometimes 
there would be a little life. More often they 
were dead to all intents and purposes, for I 
could not find a single human being or animal 
in sight. Silence, like a thick pall, hung over the 
empty houses. The only sound in all the village 
was the tap, tap of my walking stick and the 
pad of our footsteps on the cobblestones of the 
one long street. Vacant houses stood with doors 
gaping wide. Inside mutilated pieces of furni- 
ture sprawled in confusion. The walls were 
scorched and blackened from hurried attempts 
to destroy them, mute testimony to the relent- 
less fury of the marauders. 

Everything that could not be carried away 
had been damaged. Devastation and death 
silently pervaded the whole hamlet. A Chinese 
village is full of life, movement, and rhythm — 
the cries of hawkers, the laughter of children, 
good-natured jostling of people in the street, 
the grunting of pigs running at large. But here 
not even a lean dog was in sight. Emptiness, 
desolation, desertion. Why? The communist- 
bandits had descended, raided the town, killed 
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the aged, carried off the able-bodied and the 
women. A few perhaps had escaped. 

Into the open fields I hurried. I could not 
bear to linger in the village. But again! Instead 
of swaying fields of golden grain, I found here 
a stubble of blackened roots, there a heap of 
broken tiles, and, beyond, barren wasteland as 
far as the eye could see. The tiller of the soil 
may have been killed by the bandits. If lucky, 
he may have escaped with a hen tucked under 
either arm, a bundle of bedding on his back, 
and wife and children following at his heels 
with a few earthen pots and bowls. This is not a 
flight of imagination on my part. I have seen 
not merely hundreds but tens of thousands of 
my countrymen in Kiangsi trudging thus to- 
ward refugee camps. 

Field after field of barrenness passed. More 
villages emptied of all life. I tried to read the 
character of the people in the traces left be- 
hind. I have known empty houses to speak of 
happiness, of joy transplanted. But with each 
scene horror accumulated, until I had only 
an overwhelming desire to escape. 

The next day the motion of the swaying 
sampan made me seasick, and again I walked. 
We passed through a village where a few old 
men were basking in the sun. 

“Where are the people of the village?” I 
asked. 

They continued to gaze into space. At long 
last one answered listlessly. 

“The communists have been here!” 

Then after another silence, as though loath 
to speak: 

“Some of the people have been killed. Some 
were carried away. Some escaped, heaven 
knows where! We were too old and weary, so 
we hid beneath the straw and we are left.” 

They alone were there to tell the tale. 

Later that same day I was walking alone 
when I heard a guard say, as I passed a cam- 
phor tree: 

“What a wonderful coffin that would make! 

In any other country the remark would have 
seemed incongruous, a superficial comment in a 
spirit of levity. Not so in China. The Chinese 
coffin cut from huge slabs of wood, the more 
massive the better, is literally a longevity arti- 
cle. If presented to the ill it will propitiate the 
spirits. If prepared for the aged it assures a 
feeling of peace and tranquillity. 


” 
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Just at that moment I stubbed my toe. Over | 
what? A piece of ancient créme glacée per- 
haps? When the Nanking airdrome was built 
a few years ago, antiques were dug up, some of 
them a thousand years old. They are now in 
the provincial museum. Perhaps I had stumbled 
on some such antique. I stooped to see. It was 
almost an antique but it was not a vase. It was 
a human skull. 

Soon we passed a small pagoda. In its shadow 
lay the body of a young man. At first I did not 
know he was dead. His eyes were open, and be- 
side him lay his staff and a basket of smoldering 
charcoal. He looked ill and emaciated. Turning 
to one of my guards, I said: 

“Go to that sick man and see what we can 
do to help.” In a moment, he turned back to 
me and said, “He is already dead!” 

I thought we would report the case in the 
next village, but it too proved an empty shell. 

Thus everywhere we were reminded of 
death. And this in a province rich in fertile soil 
and blessed beyond many with hills and valleys 
and rivers and trees. All had been devastated 
by the hand of man grown cruel and merciless 
beyond belief. 

Victory was ours in less than two months 
in Fukien, partly because of modern avia- 
tion. Victory is in sight in Kiangsi as | 
write. But when the rebellious army has been 
brought to terms and the communist-bandits 
have been forced from their mountainous 
strongholds that is not the end of the problem. 
A long, slow process of rural rehabilitation 
must be undertaken if the people who have 
lost land and property and farm animals and 
household possessions (meager as they were) 
and gallant spirit are to be enabled to carry on 
again in the fundamentally important task of 
wresting a livelihood from mother earth. In 
this task the government and all philanthropic 
organizations are co-operating. Experts are 
working with us on this rehabilitation program, 
and we are pushing ahead in a glorious enter- 
prise. It will not make front-page news but it 
will mean a contented peasantry. The army 
has done its part. Modern aviation has im- 
measurably facilitated its success. Now comes 
a long, steady pull. Where a nation’s people 
are contented, seeds of so destructive a type of 
communism as we have seen in China do not 
readily take root. 
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practically to a standstill by drivers who, 
shorn of their reasonable rights, are afraid to 
do more than crawl across them. The upshot 
was a recent raid on all of the offending lights 
by a group of irate motorists who shot them 
out. For a nation so inherently law-abiding as 
England, this is nothing less than a national 


scandal. For the motorists of the United 
States, it is a warning of what can be done to 
burden traffic when authorities are sufficiently 
aroused. 

Perhaps you aren’t conversant with our 
current highway records. Perhaps you don’t 
know that the traffic death toll for 1934 will 
run around 36,000 when the figures are all in. 
Ten years ago 21,628 died in traffic accidents. 
Since then, with only one interruption, the 
number of dead has steadily increased until, 
at the end of Io years, you find nearly 300,000 
persons have been killed because of automo- 
biles and their operation. I hesitate even to 
estimate the number of millions who have 
been injured, but you will get some idea when 
you know that the number hurt in 1934 stands 
at 1,000,000. Put the 1o-year total at around 
10,000,000 and you won’t be far wrong. 

War was never like this. In 10 years we have 
killed with our automobiles about 6 times as 
many Americans as the battle casualties of 
the American Expeditionary Force. In fact 
you can add together the American death toll 
of every war in which this nation has been 
engaged, including the Civil War, and the 
automobile in 10 years is still the greatest 
man-made killer we have ever known. 


RACING WITH DEATH 


I Is 1RONIC that the automobile, which 
has brought us such great pleasure, can at the 
same time bring us such pain. It is even more 
ironic when you realize how each year the 
manufacturers increase the safety factors of 
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their vehicles in a futile effort to turn down the 
rising curve of accidents. There is only one 
answer to the paradox of safer cars and increas- 
ing fatalities: the human factor. 

Having pinned the blame squarely on the 
man behind the wheel, it is pertinent to in- 
quire into his errors which lead to disaster. 
First and foremost is speed. That may sound 
like an old story. Speed was a culprit back in 
the days of the high-wheeled bicycle. We have 
always lived in terror of speed, while making 
it increasingly welcome. But so long as we 
push the needle higher on our indicators we 
must reckon with speed. And each year we go 
a trifle faster. Speed has never been more 
abundant and less expensive. A few years ago 
if you wanted speed in your automobile you 
had to pay a thumping price for it. I speak 
with authority. In the days when cars capable 
of 80 miles an hour were a curiosity, I bought 
one. It was a rather fantastic creation with 
two small seats and pistons big as pie plates. 
Whenever I roared to a stop in a small town 
crowds would gather. I, who should have 
been an object for commiseration, was an 
object of envy. It was almost worth the $40 
I spent every month in repairs to keep that 
thing going. 

Nowadays you will have difficulty in buying 
a car which doesn’t claim a speed of at least 
80 miles an hour. Whether it will run that fast 
is unknown to me. I got over my 80-mile gait 
some years ago. But there are a number of 
motorists on the road who are still trying to 
come within hailing distance of the average 
speeds on the Indianapolis race track. Worse, 
a few shortsighted manufacturers who know 
better are lending them encouragement by 
stressing speed in their advertising. 

Speed maniacs? Certainly. But don’t be too 
complacent. Perhaps you are, unwittingly, a 
speed maniac yourself. In fact I should say 
the chance of your so being is at least 100 to I. 
Somewhere there must be a motorist who has 
never boasted of his time on a trip, but I have 
yet to meet him. Investigate for yourself. The 
best time is in the early autumn after all your 
friends have returned from their vacations. 
Drop in on a group of them and tell them you 
did the last 50 miles home in an hour flat. It 
is like dropping a match in a pan of gasoline. 
You have turned what was probably a peace- 


ful evening into a madhouse while every one 
of them explains how fast he came home. Or, 
if one came at a decently sane speed, he sheep. 
ishly apologizes. When peace is at last re. 
stored you will find the proudest man there is 
he who came fastest. 

Recently an Iowa college professor with 
some claim to a knowledge of highway condi- 
tions announced that 80 miles an hour, under 
certain favorable circumstances, could be negoti- 
ated in comparative safety. You may believe 
him, but I should prefer you to believe the 
traffic experts of one of our big insurance 
companies. Each year that organization makes 
a study of highway accidents. It speaks as an 
authority when it says “the rate of speed of 
automobiles has been stepped up considerably 
in the last six years and it is safe to assume 
that this one specific factor has been largely 
responsible for the 17- per-cent increase in 
deaths since 1927, when registrations were 
less than 3 per cent under the number of 1933 
cars in use.” 

Continuing, this company reports: 


The number of serious non-fatal injuries from au- 
tomobile accidents last year comprised a larger total 
of all non-fatal injuries than in 1932. This fact may be 
taken as a further indication that a good many cars 
involved in accidents in 1933 were driven at a higher 
rate of speed than in 1932. 

Only the rates of death per accident at street inter- 
sections and between street intersections were less 
than the average for all accidents combined in 1933. 
But the rate of death per accident which occurred 
between street intersections was 67 per cent worse 
than at street intersections. This difference can be 
attributed to the higher speeds which usually prevail 
between intersections. 

At rural intersections the death rate per accident 
exceeded the average for all accidents combined by 
nearly 20 per cent and was 144 per cent greater than 
the death rate per accident at street intersections. 
The higher speeds which prevail on highways account 
for this difference. 

On highways the rate of death per accident was 
118 per cent greater than the average for all accidents 
combined and was 167 per cent greater than the death 
rate per accident between street intersections. Just 
another example of the high price of too much speed. 

On curves the death rate per accident was 126 per 
cent greater than the average for all accidents com- 
bined. Yet drivers will continue to try to pass on 
curves. At railroad crossings the death rate per ac- 
cident was nearly 700 per cent worse than the average 
for all accidents combined. Another tribute to the 
pagan of haste, which is just another word for too much 
speed for time and place. 

Between street intersections and at street intersec- 
tions 573,200 accidents resulted last year [1932] in 
14,320 deaths. Between rural intersections and on 
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highways 139,880 accidents resulted in 11,130 

deaths. The rate of death per accident on the high- 

ways was 219 per cent greater than on city streets. 
Speed does not pay! 


Perhaps at this point you would like to in- 
terrupt and ask why we don’t let persons in a 
legitimate hurry take an airplane or a stream- 
lined train and clamp governors on our ama- 
teur Barney Oldfields. Or, as suggested earlier, 
prohibit the manufacture of fast cars. To this 
I can reply only that speed in its relation to 
motor cars is much misunderstood. It has been 
subjected to an amazing amount of muddy 
thinking. Manufacturers who tell you their 
cars will travel in the neighborhood of go 
miles an hour and leave you with a mental 
picture of getting to your favorite vacation 
resort in less time than it takes to lock up the 
house would do much better to explain why 
their cars are so fast and why they don’t ex- 
pect you to use that speed. 

This sounds absurd. It isn’t, for speed 
secured through efficient engineering means 
economy, long life, greater comfort, and, 
believe it or not, greater safety. Economy re- 
sults because more efficient design permits 
you to achieve normal speed with less expendi- 
ture for fuel. Longer life is produced because 
your car is always operating well within its 
capacity. Greater comfort comes from the 
absence of strain inherent in underpowered 
cars. If you have ever driven one of the tiny 
vehicles England produces to escape exorbi- 
tant taxes, you will know exactly what I 
mean. And latent speed may be invaluable in 
pulling you out of a tight corner. 

To put it another way, speed in our motor 
cars is like certain poisons useful to health in 
small doses but fatal when you take the entire 
bottle. The answer to speed is the same as the 
answer to the poison; we must rationalize its 
use. In this view traffic experts concur. Later 


I shall tell you their program of rationaliza- 
tion. 


THE ARROGANCE OF CYLINDERS 


Howeves, don’t pin the blame on 
speed for all our traffic accidents. It has a 
number of accomplices, and one of them is 
downright bad manners. Speed is the killer, 
but bad manners run it a close race in the ac- 
cident figures. It is a little difficult to explain 


why so many of us, when behind the wheel, 
are guilty of so many dangerous discourtesies. 
We Americans, after all, are a kindly man- 
nered and reasonably thoughtful race. But you 
will have difficulty in proving it to our traffic 
policemen. I suspect the reason for the boor- 
ishness of so many drivers lies in a charming 
feature of the automobile never discussed in a 
manufacturer’s advertisement. It is, in short, 
the automobile’s ability to overcome the 
much-discussed inferiority complex. Put me 
at the throttle of a 12-cylinder car, and I am 
the equal of all men and the superior of most 
on the highway. 

It doesn’t matter a whoop if the fellow I just 
passed in the old Doofunny Six outweighs me 
7§ pounds. I can cut in on his front fenders, 
I can scare him over to the shoulder, I can 
throw dust in his face, and he can’t do a thing 
about it. That must be something like the sub- 
conscious thought of too many thousands of 
drivers. 

In any event it is a reasonable explanation 
for the driver who clings to the center of the 
road for his Sunday-afternoon jaunt, thereby 
lining up faster vehicles who duck — out and 
back and out and back — to get around him, 
to the extreme danger of themselves and all 
who come near them. And, while this goes on, 
the Pharisee responsible for this situation is 
congratulating himself that he is not like other 
men who must travel at more than 20 miles an 
hour. It must account for the driver who can’t 
be bothered with stop signs. It is even a 
good explanation for those of us who pull away 
from the curb without looking back. 

And as for the pedestrian — heaven help 
him if he encounters one of those drivers who 
would contest the crossing with the devil him- 
self and end up in the hospital claiming he 
had the right of way. Not that the pedestrian 
is as guiltless as he would have you believe. Of 
the 36,000 killed in 1934 nearly 18,000 were 
pedestrians. It is inconceivable that there were 
not some among that number who threw their 
lives away as deliberately as a man with a gun 
and a suicidal mania. I am referring to pedes- 
trians who cross in the middle of the street 
because the foot lanes are half a block away; 
to pedestrians who set their jaws and move 
slowly across the line of traffic with a hit-me- 
if-you-dare look in their eyes; and finally and 
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tragically to the tiny pedestrians who are not 
pedestrians at all but children playing in the 
street or running to the grocery store. 

It would be a godsend if every motorist 
would repeat to himself, not less than 12 times 
a day, “Children playing are not thinking 
human beings.” If he did he would pass every 
group on the sidewalk with his car and his 
mind under control. And we would no longer 
have to report the death of nearly 4,000 chil- 
dren annually as a result of the automobile. 

It would be equally pleasant if pedestrians 
who are minding their business and pursuing 
their way in a legal manner didn’t have to 
scramble because of some drivers who believe 
asphalt is laid for their exclusive use. Even in 
my most kindly moments I find it difficult to 
dig up a good word for a motorist who can 
charge down on elderly women and send them 
flying in a swirl of petticoats because he is 
hurrying nowhere. Somehow this type of 
driver reminds me of those sportsmen who 
wait until the ducks get well settled on the 
water before pulling the trigger. It has always 
seemed reasonable to me, if we are going in for 
hunting pedestrians, that the very least we 
can do is to go after the able-bodied. 


THE FATAL COMBINATION 


a motorists, bad-mannered 
motorists, careless pedestrians — they all con- 
tribute to make motoring the most dangerous 
sport we know. Nevertheless, with a certain 
effort, you may find some good in every one of 
them. And that is more than you can do for 
the driver who drinks so much he can no 
longer make his legs serve him and turns to 
his car to get home. Make no mistake about it, 
the drunken driver is a potential killer, and 
should be treated as such. Unfortunately, in 
my community at least — and I suspect in 
yours — he is on the increase. 

I do not pretend to know why this should 
be so. Blame it on repeal if you like, but I can 
give no corroborating facts to help you. I 
cannot even give you figures on the number of 
accidents in which the cause could be traced 
directly to an intoxicated driver. But I am 
sufficiently impressed by his ability to cause 


an accident to stay off the streets after mid. 
night on Saturday, whenever possible. 

What you are going to do with him is an. 
other puzzle. In my state it is mandatory upon 
judges to sentence all motorists found guilty 
of driving while intoxicated to 30 days in jail, 
They also forfeit their operating licenses fora 
year. I can readily recall the passage of this 
law. I was one of thousands who hailed it asa 
first-rate achievement. Perhaps it was. Never. 
theless, you would be amazed at the number 
of drivers who take their 30 days. My news 
paper to-night reports 4 in to-day’s traffic 
court. That is not unusual. 

At a recent meeting of the National Safety 
Congress, Captain John P. Smith, Superin. 
tendent of Police in Detroit, told delegates: 
“America has jumped from the frying pan of 
Prohibition into the fire of fast and reckles 
driving.” He warned the Congress that the 
increased use of liquor by both drivers and 
pedestrians, together with a rapid rise in the 
speed of city-driven vehicles, is directly re. 
sponsible for higher accident figures. I assume 
from this that my city is much like many other 
in its drunken-driver problem. You may rea 
sonably assume your city, too, is facing the 
same problem. 

Worse, the number of convictions is not 4 
true indication of the number arrested for 
driving while intoxicated. It is difficult fors 
policeman to prove a driver drunk. There is 
supposed to be a fine line between the driver 
with a drink under his belt and the driver who 
sees so many red lights he believes himself i 
a neon factory. That fine line means the differ. 
ence between 30 days and freedom. 

What are you going to do with fellows who 
can’t think for themselves yet climb into? 
vehicle which can’t think for them? I repeat, 
I don’t know, although I suspect more rigii 
enforcement of the laws and fewer pardons by 
soft-hearted mayors might help. However, | 
do know some of the answers to some of tht 
other causes of traffic accidents. In them, 
perhaps, lies the solution of the drunke 
driver puzzle. I’m not at all sure about that 
but I am sure they are capable of bringing 
greater safety to our streets and highways. 


This is the first of two articles by Mr. Peters on traffic safety. 
In the second he will discuss a program designed to check our automobile death rate. 
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PERSONALITY AND AUTOBIOGRAPHY* 


BY MARY M. COLUM 


A, ONE READS Dr. Charles Macfie 
Campbell’s book, Human Personality and 
Environment, and comprehends all that goes to 
make up a human being — the inheritance, the 
original endowment, the environments — psy- 
chic, physical, chemical, social, and cultural — 
one cannot help wondering if all formal biog- 
raphy is not really folly. For what can any 
biographer know of his subject? If we are 
formed at one level by glands and nervous 
secretions and at another by influences from all 
the people we meet and know, how can any 
outside mind ever comprehend the mystery of 
personality or understand anybody’s motives 
for anything? If a biographer is thoroughly 
equipped to understand the psychic environ- 
ment of his subject it is of no great avail unless 
he can also understand the physico-chemical 
environment and the myriad secrets of educa- 
tion and personal relationships. And taking all 
these into account there is the further mystery 
that nobody born of woman seems yet to have 
achieved complete consciousness. A really con- 
scious man would be the greatest portent we 
could at present imagine — he would be either 
a monster or a demi-god. 

Nevertheless, not so long ago there were few 
men who would have thought of questioning 
their own consciousness. Now some knowledge 
of modern discoveries in psychology is so 
widespread that probably no educated man 
believes himself to be wholly conscious. In 
everyday existence we meet some people who 
seem to be more conscious than others, some 
who seem to have advanced a long way to- 
wards complete consciousness, and some who 


*Eprror’s Nore: — Tbe books bere discussed are: Human 
Personality and Environment, dy Charles Macfie Campbell 
(Macmillan, $3.50); Experiment in Autobiography, 4y H. G. 
Wells (Macmillan, $5.00); The Story of My Life, by Marie, 
Queen of Roumania (Scribner, $4.00); the Autobiography of Fobn 
Cowper Powys (Simon € Schuster, $3.50); Not 1, but the Wind, 
by Frieda Lawrence (Viking, $2.75). 


have only the dim consciousness of an intel- 
ligent domestic animal. Perhaps a future age 
will decide that this spreading awareness of the 
unconscious was what, more than anything 
else, upset the world in the twentieth century. 
Perhaps it will be agreed that the old, secure 
world ended not with the war, but began its 
disintegration with Dr. Charcot’s investigation 
into hidden personality and conscious and 
unconscious mind in the middle of the nine- 
teenth century at the Salpétriére near Paris. 
For up to that time civilization was really built 
round the idea of the conscious man: all our 
codes of ethics and manners and morals had 
him for center. But when Charcot, that great 
investigator described by Axel Munthe in San 
Michele as having the head of a Cesar and the 
eyes of an eagle, discovered that one apparently 
normal being could be turned into another ap- 
parently normal human being by an illness, the 
second personage having no memory of the 
first, a rent was made in the fabric of ideas 
concerning the mind and personality. When to 
Charcot and the Salpétriére came as pupils 
Sigmund Freud and Pierre Janet it was not 
long until most of what remained of the il- 
lusions about consciousness was torn away. 

It was Janet who discovered how several 
personalities could exist in the same individual 
at the same time, each now and again bursting 
through to the conscious self, and it was Freud 
who showed that the direction of our thoughts, 
instincts, and desires is decided by psychic 
forces which are below consciousness. It was he 
who developed the technique by which the 
unconscious or subconscious personality could 
be brought to the surface. Whether all human 
beings are as unconscious of their motives as so 
many of Freud’s disciples maintain that they 
are, or as little of free agents, is open to ques- 
tion. Some people, especially a certain type of 
literary artist, seem to be very well aware of 
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their own motives and to have made a vast 
conquest of their psychic life; in others little 
or nothing has made its way to consciousness. 
There are persons living on the instinctive 
level who have no more consciousness than a 
plant has, and the same invincible egoism. 

But granting that, beginning with Charcot, 
the exploration of the mind has gone ahead, it 
would be a mistake to think that any single 
psychologist has discovered any large and self- 
contained tract of the mind: some have mapped 
out certain bits; some, others. Even the great 
investigators, the men of high creative genius, 
have been hampered in their investigations by 
the make-up of their own personalities and by 
the influences of their special environments. 
The human mind that Freud surveys is not the 
one that Janet surveys or the one that Jung 
surveys. We cannot help approaching a con- 
clusion that the man Janet envisages in his 
investigations is a French Catholic whose first 
disturbances in consciousness came at his first 
confession, that the man Jung envisages is a 
mystical Teutonic Protestant with a potent 
race-memory, and that the man envisaged by 
Freud is a Jew with a complexity of sex emo- 
tions and social reactions unknown to the 
Anglo-Saxon. 

Are Cdipus complexes, inferiority com- 
plexes, and mother fixations familiar to people 
of the northern races? “I believe,” says Wells 
in his Experiment in Autobiography, “that the 
children who furnished material for the first 
psychoanalysts were the people of children 
racially different and different in their con- 
ceptions of permissible caresses and endear- 
ments from my family. What they say may be 
true of Austrian Jews and Levantines and yet 
not true of English or Irish. I cannot detect 
any mother fixation, any Cdipus complex, or 
any of that stuff in my make-up.” 

The truth of it is that all the investigators 
have, like all other men, been influenced by 
what is called their environment — that is, 
they have been influenced psycho-chemically 
by the food they ate, the clothes they wore, the 
houses they lived in, the people they knew; by 
the schools where they were educated, by their 
racial and family history, and by the religion 
or lack of religion in which they were brought 
up. And after these again, or perhaps because 
of these, each of their minds belongs to what 


Sainte-Beuve would have called “a family of 
minds.” Freud is the artist type, Jung the 
philosophic type, while Janet’s objectivity 
might be termed scientific. As an annex to 
these three types there is in America the busi- 
ness-man type, like Watson the behaviorist, 
with his own especial limitations in the artistic 
and philosophic lines: all psychologists, whether 
men of genius or ordinary practitioners, seem 
to belong to one of these four families of minds. 

The book before me, for example, by Dr. 
Charles Macfie Campbell of Harvard, is ob. 
viously the product of the objective, scientific 
type of psychologist. This state of mind while it 
makes Human Personality and Environment 
convincing reading, gives a flatness to the 
style and renders even his striking information 
unexciting. We can probably learn from this im- 
portant book all that is known at present about 
how a person is built up psychologically and 
physiologically but we are likely soon to forget 
where we learned it. He has nothing at all of 
the peculiarly artistic passion that enters into 
Freud’s writing and which makes Freud’s 
sentences march alive across the page. This 
artistic passion, which sometimes becomes 
personal passion, is part of the endowment of 
the born writer. Freud is a born writer, and 
writers were our first psychologists, our only 
psychologists before the doctors began their 
investigations. Stendhal knew about the un- 
conscious and about mother fixations long 
before Charcot began his investigations and 
before Freud was born; he even foretold ac- 
curately when the psychology which interested 
him would become familiar to people — some 
time in the ’eighties, he prophesied. 


THE ART OF SELF-ANALYSIS 


I; BIOGRAPHIES then are so difficult, are 
autobiographies any more likely to reveal the 
subject? I maintain that they are. I believe a 
man knows more about himself than any out- 
sider does and when writing about himself 
reveals his personality by the very things he 
conceals, by the things he wants to believe 
about himself, and even by his very affecta- 
tions. It is an odd fact that a fairly reserved, 
rather objective autobiography, like that by 
H. G. Wells, or even the conventional one by 
the Queen of Roumania, reveals more of the 
writer than an unreserved autobiography like 
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that of John Cowper Powys. This book is 
really “confessions” rather than autobiog- 
raphy, and the author tries to attach unto 
himself most of the foibles and fancies, most of 
the strengths and the weaknesses, the sadisms, 
the lusts and neuroticisms that he has ever 
glimpsed in other confessions. He attaches to 
himself much that he has found in Rousseau, 
some that he has found in St. Augustine, some 
that he has found in the Marquis de Sade — 
although it has to be admitted that the tor- 
tures that he recounts are mental. The book is 
written in such a way that it is harder to believe 
the simple objective facts it relates, such as his 
brother’s habit of dipping his bread in his tea, 
than the fantastic things, such as his being a 
magician or the wrath of God seizing him like 
a whirlwind. One reason why this auto- 
biography, taken as a whole, is so unrevealing, 
is that he is not a unified personality. 

Wells, a much more simple person, is a 
unified personality, and consequently his book 
with the technique he uses succeeds in being a 
long way more revealing. We are convinced 
that, if Wells does not know himself wholly, 
what he does know about himself is exact — 
he has correct information about himself — but 
we feel that what Powys knows about his 
personality is from an unreliable witness. Re- 
solved at all costs to make himself interesting 
to himself, he is prepared to seem a madman, 
a charlatan, a neurotic, a sadist, a poltroon, 
and a person of such lusts as can be found only 
in Psychopathia Sexualis. One might be enter- 
tained by such fantasies from a man whom 
Providence evidently intended to be a novelist 
and a creator of a gallery of characters, if he 
were not so long-winded and repetitious about 
it all. 

Wells’ autobiography is just as long, but 
there seems to be hardly an unnecessary sen- 
tence in it, and every page is convincing. 
Powys makes himself a composite of all the 
characters he might have created, and, like all 
composite pictures, this one is unrecognizable. 
He has what Wells seriously calls ‘an un- 
educated mind,” that is, the sort which Wells 
informs us he noticed in writers like Conrad, 
Henry James, and Stephen Crane — all the 
artist-writers, in fact. An educated mind, ac- 
cording to Wells, is a mind systematically 
unified, a mind free from complexes. It is 
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doubtful if any real artist could ever have such 
a unity. With complete frankness and with 
that strong power of observation which he 
sometimes, though rarely, showed in his novels, 
Wells tells us how the artist-writers, James, 
Conrad, Crane, showed powerfully receptive 
minds, whereas his own perceptions were cold 
and flat; his mind, he informs us, was easy to 
educate, whereas theirs, with their abundant, 
luminous impressions, were difficult to subdue 
to a disciplined, co-ordinating relationship. 

We can comprehend why this might have 
been so by reference to Dr. Campbell’s remarks 
on personality. “The personality may be 
represented as a federation of states in which 
the central control is variable, interstate con- 
flict frequent, and actual secession not un- 
known.” In the case of Wells we might say 
that the federal control was secure because the 
federated states were not too numerous, not 
much in conflict with each other, and were in 
harmony with the leading authority. That 
federal authority for Wells remained the same 
for years and years; it was projected in his 
books under the name of Clissold or Britling or 
Remington or any of those heroes of his who 
had great vitality, simplicity, generosity, a 
strong sensual interest in sex, lively humani- 
tarian sympathies, with a lack of comprehen- 
sion bordering on contempt for the esthetic 
personality and a provincially English way of 
looking at the world. All these characters, 
obviously a projection of Wells himself, might 
be classified as the type described in a quota- 
tion in Dr. Campbell’s book as preferring in 
all relations of life “utilitarian to other values; 
he sees everything as an aid in the natural 
struggle for existence and a possibility to 
render life pleasant.” 


ART AND GLANDS 


The ARTIST-MIND could never be so 
simple, nor the chief control so perfect; for the 
federated states, to continue Campbell’s simile, 
would be too numerous, their conflicts too 
frequent; the artist’s mind in all its relations 
would be too open to new impressions — to the 
wind of strong emotion and exacting imper- 
sonal interests — so easily and simply to be 
unified. Candidly enough, Wells tries to catch 
the difference between the artist-writers and 
their products and himself and his product, and 
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the result is a noteworthy lesson in literary 
criticism. “They were,” he acknowledges, “‘at 
an opposite pole from me as regards strength 
of reception.” “I was disposed,” he says, “to 
regard a novel as about as much an art form as 
a market-place or a boulevard.” He thought of 
literature really in utilitarian terms and was 
unable to understand what abundance of life 
goes into lasting writing. Hence his worry 
about what he calls “the esthetic mentality” 
and his opposition to the esthetic valuation of 
literature. He wanted to put over certain 
modern ideas and opinions and for that he 
adopted the novel form. It was, as he named : 
himself, “sociology in fable.” 

Readers of the early books of Wells tell us 
that in some of them he approached being an 
artist: this is certainly not the case in his later 
books, where he is simply the abundant and 
interesting trade writer, one who mirrors his 
times, not very profoundly but in such a way 
that what he writes is always news. There is an 
excellent little phrase in one of these pages of 
his autobiography — “impermanent values” 
— which exactly describes his own contribu- 
tions: he wrote freshly and generally impres- 
sively about the “impermanent values,” evolv- 
ing a style very well suited for his topics; he 
was one of the first examples in England, per- 
haps in Europe, of the world-famous trade 
writer. And how does a trade writer of this 
magnitude differ from the artist? A good trade 
writer is one who discovers the impermanent 
values and writes freshly and excitingly about 
them; a bad trade writer is, perhaps, one who 
writes stalely, academically, conventionally 
about the permanent values — whose mind is 
not vigorous enough to comprehend the out- 
lying impermanent ones. But an artist is a 
man who creates anew the permanent values 
by adding his own discovery to them. 

Wells, to the artist-writers of his day, was 
phenomenal. ‘“‘My dear Wells,” Conrad said 
to him in unhumorous bewilderment, “what is 
this Love and Mr. Lewisham about?” And 
Yeats in humorous bewilderment could say in 
a conversation about The New Machiavelli, “1 
looked into it and found it so full of things that 
a writer has no business in knowing anything 
about that I closed it again.” Henry James’ 
bewilderment, expressed in a letter to Wells 
about his novel Marriage, is worth recalling, 


for, while explaining that it is impossible to 
approach the book in any esthetic or literary 
relation at all, what James writes is, at the 
same time, as fair an appreciation from the 
literary mentality as Wells is ever likely to 
receive. But the writer of 4n Experiment in 
Autobiography knows himself and his own value 
better than any outsider. “I am a journalist,” 
he declares, “‘and what I write goes now and 
will presently die.” He remarks that he seemed 
a Philistine to Conrad, with that peculiar 
English belief that there is something healthy 
about Philistinism and something feeble about 
art and estheticism. 

Dr. Campbell takes almost the same line 
and informs us that “the male with the under- 
active glands has a greater tendency towards 
music, art, and literature than towards more 
virile occupations,*’ somehow equating virile 
occupations with those that have a fixed and 
steady economic value and falling under the 
illusion or delusion that the artistic activities 
do not demand virility or vitality. Those 
whom the distinguished Doctor must be regard- 
ing as artists are those mild and picturesque 
persons with a little accomplishment in the arts, 
the more anemic appreciators rather than the 
creators. Imagine regarding great artists like 
Balzac or Tolstoy or Wagner as males with 
underactive glands! It would be hard to 
imagine the appreciators of their work having 
underactive glands, for that matter. 


THE QUEEN AND MR. WELLS 


HE AUTOBIOGRAPHY of the Queen of 
Roumania is just as interesting reading as that 
of Mr. Wells, and in a great many ways this 
lady might be regarded as his female counter- 
part. Like him, the queen is a vigorous, unified 
personality without any obvious complexes, 
and like him she has got nearly as much of 
what she wants out of life as anybody can. 
She, too, has seen a great deal of the world and 
known a great many people of importance. 
But, as psychology has not invaded the royal 
and imperial circles in which she figured, she 
has not acquired anything like the same ability 
to give a disinterested valuation of herself or 
any valuation of herself and her activities. 
Nor would the world in its present stage take 
very seriously a disinterested valuation of her 
own personality from any woman. Essentially 
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a cool-headed, sociable, and able woman, Marie 
of Roumania has had to adopt the convention 
that she was governed by emotions in what is 
regarded as the feminine, emotional way. A 
descendant of the conquerors and masters of 
Europe, she gives us the impression of being a 
large and generous personality, sufficiently 
intelligent and limber in her mind to under- 
stand the road the world is taking. 

She has the same sort of power of portraiture 
in words that Wells has and gives vivid and 
memorable pictures of the royal figures of 
Europe, so that her book will be a storehouse 
for the historian. There is Ferdinand of Bul- 
garia, who saw himself in turn as a wily 
politician, as a debonair, polite, sarcastic man 
of the world, as an ardent lover of beauty: the 
picture she gives of him seated all by himself in 
a dimly lighted chamber, draped in a long 
black-velvet dressing gown, fingering his price- 
less gems, “‘his pale fingers covered with rings, 
a cross attached to a chain hidden beneath his 
coat,” is surely that of one of the most miracu- 
lously sophisticated personages in history. 
But she had relatives who contrasted with this 
sort of over-civilization. There was a fearful 
old grand-uncle, the Duke of Coburg, brother 
of Queen Victoria’s Albert the Good, who led 
an abandoned life in a court composed of 
adventurers married to second-rate actresses of 
compromised reputations and all sorts of 
| nondescript semi-cultured, semi-respectable 
persons. The chapter dealing with this old 
debauchee and his nervous, blinking consort is 
as good journalism as anything Wells ac- 
complishes. 

There is an even more noteworthy trait that 
these two have in common. A well-instructed 
intelligence and a world fame have given this 
son of the English lower middle classes — as 
fine a stock as there is — the same freedom of 
mind, the same assurance, the same air of 
being at home in the world, and almost the 
same freedom from prejudice as long descent 
and high place and power have given Marie of 
Roumania. It is not precisely that neither has 
a sense of caste or a notion of superiority or 
inferiority: both know very well the levels on 
which they are surpassed by certain other 
personages. It is that they are incapable of the 
simple-minded snobbery conspicuous, for in- 
stance, in part of Frieda Lawrence’s Not J, 


_ But the Wind, which makes her affix below her 
name on the cover “Geb. Freiin Von Richt- 
hoven.” This same naive snobbery was also in 
her husband, D. H. Lawrence, who seldom was 
able to get on with any book he was writing 
until he had first explained that his heroine 
was a lady. In justice to Frieda Lawrence, it 
should be said that all that is unconsciously 
revealed of her in her book is that she is a 
simple minded, highly sexed, reckless, spirited 
woman of simple tastes and that, if without 
strong feelings or high intelligence, she is also 
apparently without much egoism, so that she 
must have been a pleasant companion to an 
invalidish, non-unified writer who had a sort 
of Messiah complex. 

When we recognize from Dr. Campbell’s 
book all that is contained in a personality, it 
has to be said of these autobiographies that 
they reveal comparatively little of the per- 
sonalities of the writers. Wells is frankest 
about those things that people, and especially 
writers, are rarely frank about: their inferiority 
in personality and talent to other people of 
their environment. But of the actual happen- 
ings in his life he simply tells us what is public 
property; of the really intimate things that 
made his life there is barely a word. Of the 
four autobiographers, the one who is most 
intimate about her private life is the one who 
has no public life — Frieda Lawrence. Powys, 
the most unreserved about his mind and emo- 
tions, is about the incidents and happenings of 
his life the most reticent of all. None of them 
has revealed himself as Joyce has made Mrs. 
Bloom reveal herself in the last chapter of 
Ulysses. Would it not be possible for some 
experimenter in autobiography who wishes to 
know himself, who wishes the world to know 
him, who might wish to make a contribution 
to the science or the non-science of psychology 
— would it not be possible for him, by adopting 
the same train-of-consciousness method as 
Joyce has given Mrs. Bloom, to turn out the 
whole of his personality? It would be of the 
greatest value both to literature and psychol- 
ogy if someone really outstanding made a 
valiant attempt to produce an uncensored 
autobiography by making use of all the known 
methods in literature and all the discoveries 
in psychology to get at the conscious and un- 
conscious personality. 
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BY ANN PRESTON CARTER 


A FEW YEARS ago one of our great 
research councils, baffled by the generally 
poor quality of applicants for its fellowships, 
set out to make a survey of our graduate 
schools, to find out what became of the ex- 
celling students. It was obvious that a majority 
of them were not going into graduate schools 
or into the teaching profession. The survey 
revealed that most of the outstanding students 
in the undergraduate world, in the fields of 
study to which the research council was de- 
voted, were indeed not going on with graduate 
work but were heading into other fields; and 
it was found that the chief reason for their 
doing so was financial. Teaching — with its 
preliminary graduate work — has not only no 
financial present but no financial future. We 
have made it a sort of madcap’s prank for 
the young man of outstanding abilities to go 
into the teaching profession. We are keeping 
the field consistently open chiefly for the person 
who is slightly lacking in stamina, energy, 
vision, and red blood and letting young people 
with splendid minds and a natural passion for 
the arts and sciences be reluctantly steered 
away into business and other professions, out 
of sheer common sense. For even though a man 
has the makings of a really great teacher in 
him, and even though he vaguely knows that 
he will never be thoroughly happy in any other 
profession, because it will leave him restless, 
bored, and groping, yet, unless he is a celibate 
or the sort who is willing either to forego a 
family or to go a-hunting for a rich wife, he is 
letting himself in for a nearly impossible task 
when he becomes a teacher of the mental 
rather than the physical arts in an American 
university or college. 

During the last two or three years business 
men have begun looking enviously at profes- 
sors because they are on salaries, and when the 
professors happen to speak of poverty they 


are shouted down as ingrates. But the business 
man forgets that, though his present miseries 
make him look for the first time intently upon 
the financial status of the professor, that status 
was something that he was happily oblivious 
of during the days of his own big salaries and 
dividends. He forgets that a study made several 
years ago, during the fat years, revealed that 
sixty-five per cent of the professors in one of our 
wealthiest institutions of higher learning were 
even then being kept alive and functioning by 
outside incomes — their own and their wives. 
And he also forgets that the university pro- 
fessor who has a salary of, let us say, $3,200, 
after twelve or fifteen years of study and teach- 
ing, usually in the notoriously expensive uni- 
versity towns, is not receiving a nadir but a 
peak salary. It is the highest wage he has ever 
received and may ever get. 

The scale of living of the average professor 
is very modest; yet, if he has more than the 
conventional professorial family of no children 
or, at the most, two, he will not be able, on 
such a salary, to live up to even the modest 
standards taken for granted by his profession. 
Only those on the inside can know what horrors 
of insecurity — to say nothing of what actual 
penury — surround the average young pro 
fessor who has a real family to bring up ina 
university community. 

My own husband has taught in one pri 
vately endowed university, one college, and 
two state universities. He is now an associate 
professor in one of our greatest state unl- 
versities and has been there for several years. 
Professionally he is now ‘“‘on the map”; but at 
the present writing, as the cumulative result 
of his having gone to the big university town, 
done his special researches, written a book, 
and been the recipient of an insufficient wage 
for thirteen years, the four children and I are 
living in two little stove-heated rooms in 4 
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tourist hotel on the edge of a small, inexpensive 
southern town hundreds of miles away from 
my husband’s university, where he is still 
teaching. We have given up the absurd and 
hopeless ordeal of trying to keep abreast of 
inevitable expenses on such a salary as ours 
in such a place as our town. Our present 
salary, only $750 a year less than our pre- 
depression wage, leaves us, after we have paid 
the monthly inevitables that go with the plain- 
est kind of living (with no car, very little help, 
home-made clothes, etc.) exactly $40 a month 
for ten months of the year, for all clothes for 
six people, all doctor bills, present, past, and 
future, all payments on back obligations, all 
saving for the salary-less summer months, all 
saving for the future, all insurance, all privi- 
leges for the children, all emergencies, inci- 
dentals, and luxuries. And, as I have said, 
we are very little worse off now than we were 
on our pre-depression wage at this school and 
when I also had a small income of my own. 
The first year there was a nightmare of in- 
sufficient funds; the only fortunate circum- 
stance was that we came out relatively even 
at the end of the year — when I was told by 
the grocer that I bought less for a family the 
size of ours than any customer he had and 
when I was told by my doctor that one reason 
we were sick so much was that none of us had 
enough to eat. 

Yet our disastrous children, who have 
made our tiny incomes so inadequate, are at 
the top in all their achievement tests every time 
and are leaders in their groups. They are 
children who should have been born — the 
sort that eugenics enthusiasts, social workers, 
preachers, theorists, writers, and educators 
are begging for more of. But they have been 
born into a social order which has no room for 
them, economically speaking. 


II 


WE Americans often wax sentimental 
and flamboyant over immaterial values in our 
talk but at heart we have been materialists 
for a long time. The citizen who devotes him- 
self to intangible ideas and the world of in- 
visible values rather than to the feathering 
of his own nest scratches along as best he can. 
Of course, if we are to have schools for our 
children to go to, there must be teachers, 


but the less said about the way teachers are 
to keep alive, the better. The physical equip- 
ment of our great institutions is impressive, 
but a veil is drawn over the circumstances 
under which “Mark Hopkins” actually lives 
when he is not sitting on the other end of his 
rather gorgeous twentieth-century “log”! 

Looking out for himself is of course exactly 
what the real teacher is in no position to do, 
first, because of his profession itself and, sec- 
ond, because he is usually predestinately 
incapable of doing it in the accredited fashion. 
Looking out for oneself in the United States 
means looking out for the main chance, the 
shrewd maneuver, the practical device (re- 
gardless, often, of ethics or human considera- 
tions) which is sure to bring in actual cash 
and increasing amounts of cash; it means not 
being given to the contemplation of ideas, ex- 
cept for the purpose of exploiting them, and 
not being prone to spend much time on personal 
relationships, without regard to the cash values 
they will bring in. 

But all this kind of thing is as alien to the 
true-born teacher as is organizing in groups 
for the sake of fighting for his right to a decent 
wage. His days are full anyway — far more 
so than they look — and his nervous energies 
are the sort that constantly go out in great 
tides into his teaching and his talks with stu- 
dents, leaving little energy for the fighting and 
intriguing, lobbying and wire pulling that a 
battle for a decent wage would involve. Teach- 
ers do live in a world apart, in a sense; and 
though their perennial financial distress irri- 
tates and irks them, wears on their nerves, and 
tears down, gradually, the fabric of their 
health, yet that irritation is rather like that 
furnished by a fly or a flea or sand in one’s 
shoes or, as Keats has described it, “like a 
nettle leaf or two in your bed.” It is a vague 
distress at the bottom of their minds and 
hearts; but the conscious, dominant parts of 
their lives — if they are worth their salt — are 
filled with the exhilarating presence of ideas, 
of one sort or other; and even when they are 
half starved they go back to their world of 
ideas with real gusto, day after day, and keep 
hoping, when they are forced to think about 
their financial impotence, that things will 
work out better next month or next year— 
surely sometime. 
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As for the wives—there are some uni- 
versity wives who can do heavy physical work, 
pinch every penny, bear and rear a lot of chil- 
dren without any servants to help them, live 
a purely domestic life without any outside 
activities or contacts at all and with a minimum 
of reading and of intellectual and artistic 
stimulus. But the woman who can do that 
is not typical of the professor’s wife in the 
traditional sense of the term. A scholar is 
more than likely to have married a woman who 
has not the physique, habits, training, and bod- 
ily endurance of the individual who can work 
like a peasant. She is more usually a woman 
gently bred, as highly endowed and highly 
trained as her husband — a woman with real 
intellectual interests and specialized mental 
and artistic capacities. To expect such a 
woman, if she has a real family, to do all of her 
own work without breaking down nervously, 
if not physically, is sheer folly. Those who con- 
scientiously go through with it and survive 
are more than likely to develop some nervous 
or psychic difficulty out of sheer frustration. 
And the husband who has to sit by and watch 
his wife’s fine powers wither because she is as 
overworked as a dray horse has more than 
reason to be tempted to give up his scholarly 
occupation and go into business, if only for the 
sake of putting an end to an intolerable situa- 
tion. And of course, if he stays on, there is 
always the tragedy latent there of the woman’s 
gradual decline in intellectual capacity and 
range while her husband, an equal match for 
her at the outset, goes on growing in scope and 
depth; they are probably aware of drifting 
apart and perpetually haunted by the knowl- 
edge of what each is losing. The ramifications 
of this serious problem are infinite. 


III 


I bo wor know just what can be done 
about this problem of the minimum wage for 
teachers. Only a truly enlightened public opin- 
ion can bring about changes in so complicated 
a matter. The sane thing to do, it would seem 
to me, when determining the size of a pro- 
fessor’s salary, other things being equal, would 
be to take into consideration both the number 
in the man’s family and the scale of living 
expense in the community where he must re- 
side — and that before any huge building or 


athletic programs are carried through! This 
could be done successfully, of course, only in 
schools where the majority lives on a similar 
scale and where there is no tendency toward 
keeping up with Lizzie, or outdoing her. And it 
would probably mean that the childless couple 
would take a little less so that the people with 
children might have a little more, though both 
families would live on an equal scale. Such an 
idea as this, however, would be too socialistic 
in its tendencies for the average school to 
adopt. It will probably be a long time before 
our educational institutions get over their 
present habit of calmly winking at the results 
of their salary policies and start looking at the 
issues honestly and sanely. 

On the whole, the young professor who has 
not married a rich wife and who has been fool- 
hardy enough to have a family will find himself 
in an exceedingly difficult situation if he tries 
to live the normal life of a responsible individ- 
ual in his class in our society. Too often he will 
find the situation baffling beyond solution un- 
less some deus ex machina intervenes. But 
divine interventions are rare; and the man who 
can do himself justice as a teacher while he is 
wondering where the next meal is coming from, 
who can keep his peace of mind when his in- 
come includes almost no money for doctors’ 
bills, clothes, emergencies, back bills, and future 
needs is a paragon of other-worldliness who 
might have been a saint in old Russia but can 
only be looked upon benignly as a sort of fool 
in present-day America. 

The situation as I have seen it work out 
can be summed up in the following incident. 
My husband was scheduled to make a speech 
at the meeting of the national convention of 
university professors in his field, during the 
Christmas holidays. The newspaper in our 
university town announced with pride that he 
was going to speak and said that he had al- 
ready left the city. We read of his speech and 
its reception as it was reported through a 
press association in the metropolitan news- 
papers. But the professor himself, being penni- 
less, never got near the convention city. The 
speech had been sent to a friend and was read 
by him before the gathering. The author spent 
Christmas vacation en famille and, being at 
the end of his cash, dined on bread and milk 
for Christmas dinner. 
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A Short Story 


BY LOUIS PAUL 


4 
Scissor cuts by Fred A. Mayer 


wis Faucet was a sad man, that 
paradox of color. Not serious, pompous, or 
irascible — they grow in any race or climate — 
but sad. When Willie mooned his tenor tunes, 
they were not plaintive, like Claudie Jill’s; 
plaintive means that it’s sweet to have the 
blues. No. Willie’s ivory eyeballs turned to 
heaven naturally, like a Texas horse thief’s. 
When the term Weltschmerz was coined, it 
seems unbelievable that they did not have 
Willie in mind. His disconsolate air spoke 
plainer than his lips, saying in your presence, 
“Ain’ no reason ’vented yet fo’ anybody to be 
happy. Jes bein’ born is wuss thing kin happen 
toa man.” 

Inevitably he was the butt and inspiration 
of wit. “Hi, Willie,” Big Bardley would greet 
him, “What y’all smilin’ bout this smornin’?” 

“Ain’ nobody smilin’.” 

“So’y, Willie. So’y. Thought fo’ a minute 
you wuz.” 

Young Georgie Grigg had a broader sense 
of humor. “You spare few minutes, Willie? 
Doc say I got to take buttermilk fo’ my 
health. Milkman gone and lef’ sweet by mis- 
take; y’all mind takin’ a look at it? Figger 
thould curdle it straight off.” 
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“You comin’ to my funril, Willie, and cheer 
the mo’ners up?” 

“Mornin’, Willie, mornin’. Sing hallelul- 
yer. 

“Hi, William. Yo’ got some cheap mag- 
azines?” 

Bigger fools them people ain’ never been 
born, he thought, as these quips roiled off his 
impenetrable hide. Willie had an overwhelm- 
ing contempt for illogical gayety. Laffin is 
jes stirrin’ up yo’ insides over nothin’. Harlum 
like a woodsful o’ monkeys — jabber wit’ yo’ 
mouf, grin wit’ yo’ lips, ain’ nothin’ but mon- 
keys sho-nuff. 

Willie Faucet made a living collecting old 
magazines from cellars and waste bags and 
reselling them for pennies, netting sixty cents 
or so a‘day. He slept in Mistuh Williams’ 
*partment-house basement and received lots 
of handouts. He believed wealth beyond bare 
necessity bad for man. It disturbed what 
should be his natural melancholy. Fools 
smilin’ an’ laffin and luxuratin in money jes 
beggin’ fo’ somethin’ to happen. Man ain’t 
got nothin’, don’ want nothin’, ain’ laffin over 
nothin’, don’ have to worry ‘bout missin’ 
nothin’. Thass sense. He sang sad songs as an 
avocation. 

“Yo’ killin’ me, Willie,” Grover Cleveland 
Smuts, superintendent of the Williams apart- 
ments, would complain, “with yo’ ‘lay me 
lows’ an’ ‘oh, bury me deeps’ and yo’ ‘plantin’ 
daisies *pon my brows’. Where-at y’all git them 
songs?” Mistuh Williams had no musical ear, 
and, a large tolerant man, was not annoyed 
by noise. 

The lugubrious troubadour pursued his 
appointed rounds. “Yo’ takin’ lil readin’ 
matter, ma’am? Here’s nice Ladies Home 
Journey. Two cents, ma’am. Look maybe like 
thunder, Miz Gumm?” 

“Yes, I'll take that one, Willie. Why, no. 
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It looks real pleasant out.” 

He was a little disappointed. Sales were 
going too easy this morning. The sun was 
shinin’ up there jes a mite too strong fo’ rain. 
“Might be some pages missin’, though, Miz 
Gumm,” he drawled discouragingly. 

“That’s all right, Willie. After all, two cents 
won’t break me.” 

His expression plainly said, “Well, let 
tragedy repay your blithe indifference, let woe 
chastise your careless cheer.” 

Pity. Only half the day gone, and fifty cents 
earned already. Sun overhaid, folks smilin’, 
even tored magazines sellin’ easy this smornin’. 
Willie Faucet’s saddest song stirred in his 
bosom. He didn’t know where he had got it; 
notes from other blues, words jes seemed to 
come, but mostly made up out of his autoch- 
thonous sorrows. The doleful quality with 
which he endowed those slurred, tenor tones 
cannot be imitated on the printed page; the 
words must do. Head bowed, a handful of 
ragged magazines under his arm, he sauntered 
wearily down 139th Street, crooning: 


“Roody, roody . . . river drowns yo’, 
Roody river, drowns yo’ chile; 
Singin’ sad the roody river 

Drowns yo’ while yo’ mammy smile. 
Snowdy snow is cole and blizzard, 
Wissul roun’ my cabin do’; 

Snow is snowdy blizzard ravin’, 

Till you die upon the flo’. 

Hi and ho-de! Why yo’ singin’? 
Bluedy blues is sad and lazy; 

Why yo’ laffin’, Mister Blue-man? 
Blue-man’s blues’ll drive yo’ crazy! 
Ah’m the saddes’ man in Harlum, 


Baddes’, saddes’ wukkin’ slave; 
Wish I daid, I couldn’t singin’, 
Lessn I singin’ in my grave. 
Gravey grave-man, dig yo’ shovel, 
Spadey spade-man, dig me deep, 
Lay me low and plant yo’ daisies 
So we bofe kin git some sleep. 
Hi-de-ho-man, why yo’ laffin? 
Why yo’ rilin’ up yo’ gizzard? 
Roody river git yo’ sometime, 
Else the cole and snowdy blizzard. 
Lay me low!” 


Thass it. Lay me low! Willie 
Faucet, head down, tramped along 
the seething thoroughfare, the 
world’s sorrows upon his shoul- 
ders. Seem jes like I kin remember 
me the hole of a slave ship. Seem 
like I’m a-moanin’ fo’ these 
sore fingers in cotton fields, my back bust 
fum heavy sack. Seem like I Uncle Tom his. 
self. Seem the ole farm an’ Gray Dolly ache in 
me like stummick with too much to eat, 
yassuh. Seem mighty like I’m all my people 
chase’ outn the Promise’ Lan’, outn the lan’ 
o’ Egip. Seem jes like I’m one big mo’ner fo’ 
the whole cemetury, sho do. Roody river! 


“Gravey grave-man, dig yo’ shovel, 
Spadey spade-man, dig me deep, 
Lay me low! Jes’ plant yo’ daisies 
’Pon my brow an’ let me sleep!” 


Seem like I’m jes’ — 

“Hi, Willie.” 

“Yassuh, Mistuh Tooby. Y’all don’ want 
no ole magazines, I reckon.” 

“Think I'll take one home to the one-an’- 
only, Willie. What you got there to-day, son?” 

“Here a Vanery Fair, thoutn no cover — 
thass three center, Mistuh Tooby. Too spen- 
sive, seem like. Here a Colliery, an’ this herea 
whole com-plete Hoppers Bazzer, ’ceptin’ it 
got little muddy in the middle. None of ’em 
ain’ much account, Mistuh Tooby.” 

“Tl take this one. Three cents? You're 
lookin’ bright as a feather to-day, Willie,” he 
volunteered. 

“Yassuh,” murmured Willie, disconsolate. 

Miz Turner ’cross the street seem like she 
tryin’ to beckon to him. He turned down 4 
side street and began another verse of his 
song. It was apparently inexhaustible. 


“Cloudy sky about to rainin’, 
Strip yo’ corn an’ drown yo’ crop... . 
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Wie Faucet had spent his boyhood 
on a farm in Virginia. At eight he held the 
bucking handles of a plow drawn by a pigeon- 
toed gray that knew more about furrows than 
fifty little nigger lads. Behind that plow it was, 
perhaps, timeless sun overhead, chained, weary, 
that Willie’s sad fantasies began to grow. The 
gently jagged rows were conducive to melan- 
choly — intense, overwhelming melancholy 
that was like the crooning of winds outside 
the shack in a storm. Sorrow had always 










oul. — howled in Willie’s brain. It was not long before 
rber | his maddeningly doleful airs alienated him 
eem — from the sympathies of those about him. Poor 





Willie like to drove the good and cheerful 
darkies nuts with his roody rivers and his 









his. @ snowdy blizzards and his clowdy skies. He 
1e in & Wandered and drifted, settled and sighed, 
eat, | moved, and finally found a place for himself in 
ple the graces of the more urbanely humorous 
lan’ @ folk in the great city. 

r fo’ It was a good many years now since the 






thin, gangling Negro had settled in Harlem. 
No one thought about his age. At any age the 
universe’s years would have unnaturally bent 
his shoulders. And as though he really carried 
these, and its sorrows too, Willie Faucet 
shuffled, slow-moving, dreamily, like a “‘roody 
river” itself, timeless, ambitionless, incompar- 
ably sad, absently rumbling in his throat new 
lyric sounds that would register more ade- 
quately his vast, saturnine gloom. 

So that, world turned upside down, head 
spinning with the swift sequence of events, 
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er— § Willie Faucet was unable to comprehend and 
spen- § ward off a Fate that mocked the essence of 
ere 4 § his philosophy. It all happened just a little too 
in’ it B quickly for Willie. 
f ’em Mistuh Williams, in the basement of whose 
apartment house Willie slept, was entertaining 
ou're § a distinguished, if importunate, guest. The 
»” he § distinguished man was Pierre Lebon, creator 
of Lebon’s Musical Madcaps, Lebon’s Choc- 
late. ff olate Vanities, etc. Mistuh Lebon, né Pete 
e she § Goodman, pianist, composer, vaudeville pro- 
ru ducer, was trying to get Williams to invest 
) 





some of his reputed wealth in a colored revue. 
The apartment-house owner had promised 
to give the matter consideration. Suddenly, 
to Pierre Lebon’s ears, there came a melody. 
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Low it started; sad — desperately sad. It 
quavered on the most beautifully produced 
chest tone that Lebon had ever heard. He 
twisted his ear downward, not quite believing 
in the music’s human source. Right out of the 
earth came this magnificent, soul-twisting 
chant: 

“Snowdy snow is cole an’ blizzard . . . 
Wissul roun’ yo’ mounting shack . . . 
Snowdy blizzard moan an’ wailin’.. . 


Till you’re frizzen stiff and black .. . 
Oohhhh . . . LAY me /ow!” 


On the syllable of “low” an exquisite cello tube 
of melody seemed to draw back, into the chest 
that had uttered it, the escaped melancholy, 
as though only that bosom could rightfully 
contain that much sorrow. Mistuh Lebon was 
spellbound. Finally, interrupting the enchant- 
ment with an effort, he managed to exclaim, 
““Who’s that singin’, and where’s he doin’ it?” 

“Him?” The apartment owner shrugged 
his shoulders. ““That’s poor Willie Faucet. 
Why?” 

““What’s he do?” 

“Oh, sells old papers and magazines.” 

““Where’s he at — in the cellar?” 

“Willie keeps the basement clean. Smuts 
and me, we lets him sleep down there. Don’t 
make but a few cents a day sellin’ them mag- 
azines. Harmless, he is. Just singin’ away like 
that all the time.” 

Again: 

“Roody river git yo’ sho-nuff, 
Worms’Il eat yo’ eyes, and lizzards; 
Roody river drown yo’ sudden, 
Eels’ll git yo’ inside gizzards!” 

“Go hand me up that there boy,” Mistuh 
Lebon ordered peremptorily. 

Later, Willie standing awkwardly against a 
well-nicked player piano, Lebon urged him: 
“Come on, Willie. Just sing it once again. 
Want to get those notes in my head. Ain’t no 
music like that ever been wrote; don’t think 
anybody could. But you sing it.” 

The magazine man, thrown suddenly into 
this dazzling prominence, awed by the splendor 
of Mistuh Williams’s appointments, was some- 
what dazed. “Why-fo’ y’all want me, mistuh, 
suh? Don’ wanna do it. Feels almos’ too blue do 
much singin’ jes now. Leam me be, suh. Scuse 
me, suh, Mistuh Williams,” he apologized. 

But he was prevailed upon. Yes, and he 
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was prevailed upon for more than Willie, in his 
wildest dreams, could have imagined. 

“Just once more,” said Lebon. 

That was all Willie seemed to hear any 
more. “‘Just once. .. .” 

Lebon, in his way, was an artist and an ex- 
cellent musician. In the next few weeks, with 
unconquerable persistence, he made Willie 
come to his studio and sing again and again 
those peculiar intonations. He must master a 
piano accompaniment that would blend, not 
imitate, the melody. He corrected and recor- 
rected his manuscripts with the concentration 
of a colored Beethoven. Again and again and 
again . . . low and moanin’ sweet .. . now 
an augmented fifth on that “lay me low” 
which violated every known rule of counter- 
point. ““Why-fo’ you drivin’ me crazy this- 
away?” Willie would complain. Those little 
tailed dots were senseless chirography to him. 

“Just once more. Just once. Where you sing, 
“Why you laughin’, Mister Blue-man?’” 

“T don’ wanna do it. I sick o’ singin’.” 

““My time’s more valuable than yours, so 
what you kickin’ about? Come on, Willie. 
Going to make you more money than you ever 
knew there was in the whole world.” 

“Don’ want money, ain’ never want 
money, don’t know what I spen’ it fo’ ifn I git 
it. My time jes valu’ble yours fo’ restin’ 
puppice. Leam me go home, Mistuh Piano- 
man. Sick o’ dis singin’.” 

“Listen, Willie.” He fingered the strain 
carefully, building the harmony. Boy’s genius 
understood intuitively to rise and dip, G, 
A-flat, B, C, E-flat, D, C, on “Spadey spade- 
man, dig me deep.” A natural, sure as seven 
or eleven. “‘Do I get these notes right here like 
you sing them?” 

“Sometime I do ’em thataway,” said Willie, 
noncommittally, adding, ‘““Leam me go home 
and sell my magazines.” 

“Don’t need to sell no more of them mag- 
azines, sonny. Here’s a dollar. You run along, 
then, and practice your songs while I try to 
figure out some of the screwy harmony you 
got my brains buzzin’ with.” 


III 


Yes. Wiz, hardly understanding, was 
prevailed upon. Pierre Lebon, the instinct of 
show business in every fiber of his being, did 
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not intend completely to transplant the naive 
troubadour out of his native environment. On 
the contrary. Lebon’s drop painter and de. 
signer created a setting of Mistuh Williams’ 
apartment-house basement with Hollywood 
accuracy. Even the eternal magazines, Collier. 
ies, Posts, Vanery Fairs, and Hoppers Bazzers, 
torn and artfully muddied, lay scattered at his 
feet. 

Willie Faucet hated the entranced, blank. 
faced, gaping audience. He became, if any. 
thing, a sadder man, and his songs achieved an 
even deeper despair. The noise and glitter 
and backstage excitement, the girls in tights 
and comedians’ make-up, the walk-on and 
bow music blaring, the powerful, glaring spot 
that painted his figure beside the cardboard 
furnace in acid yellow — it all depressed him 
tremendously. Pierre Lebon stood in the wings, 
smiling, nodding, excited as he had never been 
before by a performer’s mastery over the emo- 
tions of an audience. 

One of the critics about town wrote: 

While sedate explorers storm Carnegie, a black 
boy named Willie Faucet is tearing the vaudeville 
public’s emotions to shreds with the maddest melan- 
choly crooning it’s ever been my luck to enjoy. This 
Willie’s moaned music is neither fish, fowl, nor 
song-book spiritual, but low-down crooning that 
makes Judea’s cantors a merry crowd by comparison. 
He sits on an old mattress beside a basement boiler 
in a setting that’s authentic Harlem or I’ve mistaken 
Cab Calloway for an Italian tenor. Should you feel 


the urge to be harrowed by one of the people’s gen- 
iuses, look up Willie Faucet’s booking. 


Lebon eventually impressed upon him the 
necessity of more appropriate street clothing, 
of a higher dignity in company with his old 
neighbors, a public attitude more in keeping 
with the popularity he had achieved. Lebon 
and Mistuh Williams, however, in celebration 
of their boy’s miraculous success, did them- 
selves well in the way of a shivaree. No fragile 
Easter lily ever blossomed with keener in 
stinct for beauty’s unaffected air of sufficiency, 
no scholarship had to teach the dazzling Willie 
savoir faire. When Hayward Tooby patted his 
back and sheepishly attempted humor with, 
“Got any old magazines, Willie? Guess, now 
you rollin’ in the lap o’ luxury awn top the 
ladder o’ success, you just natchally buyin’ ‘em 
off the noo-stand,” the singer of sad songs 
shrugged his shoulders. 

“Evenin’, Mistuh Tooby. The on’y po’ maa 
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LAY ME LOW! 


is the po’ in sperit.” 

“Jes crazy *bout acters,” Miz 
Morton gushed. 

“Yo’ dancin’ thisyere wet rag, 
Mistuh Faucet?” murmured 
Angie Scarlett, with honeyed 
accent. 

“Surround yo’se’f with a-nother 
slug o’ gin, sad man,” said Big 
Bardley, “‘an’ favor us with a see- 
lection.” 

His bland sweating face looked 
across the room. “Y’all procure 
Claudie Jill,” Willie waved away 
the suggestion grandly. “Man 
kin sing Saint Lewis Woman 
eight times better’n anybody 
in Harlum. Come awn, Mister 
Blue-man,” he motioned. “Make 
us happy wid yo’ blues.” 

“*Frankie and Johnny’!” 

“*Shake That Thing’!” 

““Water Boy,’ Claudie Jill. Shame Paul 
Robeson!” 

They were a little afraid of Willie’s no-such 
songs; as familiar to them as “Cocaine Habit” 
and “She Done Him Wrong,” the melodies 
were no longer private Harlem croons. They 
loved privacy; popularity awed them. But 
when the night sobered down into almost 
dawn, when gin and the black man’s sweet 
hysteria had worked their magic and settled to 
stay, when Claudie Jill’s conventional perform- 
ance had put them back in chairs, Willie 
Faucet sang. 

He sang: 


“I feel my soul a-leavin’ 0’ my body, 

I feel my heart ain’ beatin’ any mo’; 

I look aroun’ an’ fine myse’f in hebm — 
I know because I sees the golden do’. 
The anguls’ harps is made o’ gol’ an’ dimons, 
They playin’ happy music all day long; 

Ever’ meal is chicken fried in butter, 

But voice inside me whisper somethin’s wrong. 

I lives a thousan’ years jes eatin’ chicken, 

Ain’ single soul onhappy fo’ a spell. 

Gol’ an’ chicken, sho! But where’s the blue-man? 
A voice inside me whisper, ‘This is Hell!’ 
I look aroun’ and see the Devil laffin. . . . 


IV 


Some ATTRIBUTE Willie Faucet’s down- 
fall to vanity. But vanity would have destroyed 
all the arts by now. It was the spats, more 
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likely. They were magenta-dyed doeskin, 
and he could stare at them, fascinated, for 
hours. “‘Sho is some spats,” he murmured over 
and over. “Sho got me some spats. Jes take a 
look at them there spats, man. Hi-de!” 

“Like it better now,” said Lebon, “‘since 
you see how easy it is? Don’t want to go back 
sellin’ magazines, huh?” 

““Nussuh. Like it! Ain’ never own so much 
money all my life. Sake! Reckon y’all mus’ be 
some fairy-man, Mistuh Lebung, gittin’ me 
all these clo’s and jeweleries an’ yaller hats — 
jes fo’ singin’ silly ole song.” 

“T knew you’d look at it like that,” said 
Lebon, all smiles, happy that his talented 
protégé no longer incessantly complained that 
he was too sad to sing, didn’t want money, 
didn’t want no new clothes no-how. 

Then the something happened. It had to. 
It just had to because Willie Faucet, saddest 
man in the world, was human. He simply 
couldn’t stay sad in this benign existence. 
The paying public noticed it gradually; the 
dapper colored manager immediately. “Listen 
here, Willie,” he took him aside after one 
particularly bad performance, “what the hell 
were you gigglin’ about out there?” 

“Gigglin’, Mistuh? Sake! I thinkin’ o’ poke- 
chop dinner we is gonna git after the show. 
Jes happy, thass all.” 

“Well, who asked you to get happy? Public 
is payin’ to see you sad. Your songs don’t 
make sense thataway. Forget them pork 
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chops and do your stuff right.” 

““Gee, Mistuh Lebung, I’m so’y. Got thinkin’ 
o’ them pink spats an’ them poke chops, jes 
had to feel happy. Feel happy as a lock. 
Thassit. Happy as a lock. Once, sho-nuff, 
Mistuh Lebung, caint feel no way but sad. 
Di’n’ have nothin’, di’n’ want nothin’, di’n’ 
have nothin’ to be happy "bout. Sellin’ dirty 
ole magazines make you sad too, Mistuh 
Lebung.” 

Lebon shook his head, a profound intuition 
stirring uneasily in his breast. 

It went from bad to worse inevitably, as 
those things do. “You don’t get that silly 
smirk offn your mugg,”’ Lebon warned him, 
“and you’re through! Million niggers in this 
here country willin’ to laugh their fool haids 
off for coffee money. You —” 

“Yas-sir,” he drawled, barely understand- 
ing. 

““—— you ain’t gettin’ them no more, Willie,” 
the impresario pleaded. “You ain’t gettin’ 
inside of them. You ain’t tearin’ their hearts 
out. You ain’t layin’ them in the aisles nor 
makin’ them weep on their honey’s shoulder. 
You — you just ain’t. . . .” 

““‘Whut I gonna do, Mistuh Lebung? I try 
all my might, yassuh. Caint he’p it. Jes don’ 
feel sad inside no mo’, Mistuh Lebung.” 

They played out the few surburban towns 
on their contract, and then Edgar Travers, in 
his booking office, gave it to Lebon straight 
from the shoulder. “Your boy is washed up.” 

“Now, Mister Travers, we —”’ 

“You know why just well’s we do.” 

“But let me explain,” said Lebon hope- 
lessly. “We aim to —”’ 

“Dig us up something new,” the agent said 
with finality, “and come in to see us.” 

When Lebon told him, Willie’s heart sank 
into its more accustomed pit. Tears stood in 
his eyes. “Did my bes’, sho-nuff, suh. Why 
you wanna come after me when I say in fust 
place don’ want yo’ clo’s, don’ want yo’ 
money, doin’ awright jes like I am, sellin’ my 
magazines? Why you ain’ leave me alone? 
Man ain’ got nothin’, don’ want nothin’, ain’ 
laffin over nothin’, don’ have to worry ’bout 
missin’ nothin’. Thass sense. What all my 
fr’en’s say they see me pokin’ in waste bags 
again? Oh, lordy. .. .” 

Big Bardley, out of pity, bought two mag- 


azines he had no use for. “Glad you back 
with us, sad-man,” he said, by way of consola- 
tion. “Tickle’ plum’ to death,” he grinned. 

Georgie Grigg volunteered a bit of phi- 
losophy as he picked out several of Willie’s 
poorest specimens. Magazines were going like 
hot cakes. That was the worst of it. Pity. 
ee 

“Mornin’, Miz Gumm.” 

“It hasn’t been at all like home without 
seeing you every day, Willie. I do hope you'll 
stay this time. Yes, I’ll take that one.” 

“Course you kin sleep in the basement, 
same as always,” Grover Cleveland Smuts 
patted him on his drooping shoulder. And he, 
of all the people in the world — he couldn’t 
read a word — bought a Ladies Home Journey. 
ee 

Now Willie Faucet, head down, tramped 
once again along one of Harlem’s seething 
thoroughfares — more, now, than merely the 
world’s sorrows heaped upon his weary shoul- 
ders. Seem jes like I half crazy wit’ mis’ry, he 
thought, a dirty magazine slipping from under 
his arm and falling open into the mud. He 
surveyed the ragged remnants of his soiled 
magenta spats. 

Seem like I sho-nuff and fo’ real been chase’ 
clean outn the Promise’ Lan’. Oh, mis’ry me. 
Oh, lay me low! Lissen to my mo’nful song! 
I ’bout ready die wit’ trouble. Lights is gone, 
sweet clo’s is gone, the music o’ the horns is 
gone. Oh, mis’ry me! This is singin’ sad-day. 

“Oh, roody river, take me down and drown me, 

Oh, snowdy snow caress me wit’ yo’ cole.” 


He turned the corner, drifting back toward 
Mistuh Williams’ ’partment house. A cold 
wind swept up from the river... roody 
river. 

Melancholy twisted his flesh and bones to 
a jelly of mis’ry. Ohhhh! Lay me low. .. . 


“Oh, lay me low, sad misery, 
Leam me die or leam me go! 
Mistuh Mis’ry, why yo’ laffin? 
Leam me die an’ lay me low.” 


Oh, Mistuh Mis’ry, lay ... me... LOW! 

A passer-by, of some musical appreciation, 
stopped a moment to listen to this fragment. 
That boy’d be a howling sensation on any 
stage in the world, he thought. 
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BY LOWELL BRENTANO 


Portraits by Constance Naar 
Ladylike or Rabelaisian? 


a PUBLIC has very little conception of 
how and why a publisher seeks manuscripts. I 
say “seeks” advisedly, in contrast to the pas- 
sive reception often accorded unsolicited ma- 
terial. For many years there has been a 
conception of the publisher as a figure sitting 
scornfully in the most private of private of- 
fices, who condescendingly greets authors 
hardy enough to survive a secretarial barri- 
cade. To-day, and for that matter so far back 
as I have known publishing, the situation is 
vastly different. Increasing competition and 
the greater complexity in business organization 
have made it impossible for a publisher to 
depend for his program on manuscripts sub- 
mitted to him. So, like a go-getter in any other 
business, the modern publisher must get out 





| on the firing line and bring down his books. 


Sometimes I have had the unique experience 


| of getting my author and then being compelled, 
| by higher authority to relinquish him, or, in 


this particular case, her. I should capitalize 


| the word “her,” for I speak of Mae West, 


whose name is now the occasion for an almost 
international toast to the beauty of women and 
the gayety of nations. Miss West has, in the 
past, written a number of plays, but her ac- 
tivities as a novelist are comparatively recent. 
It was only about three years ago that word 
passed mysteriously through the publishing 
world that she was contemplating a literary 


| career. A number of us editors abandoned all 
| other tasks in an effort to make an appoint- 
| ment with her — and, like Abou ben Adhem, 
| my name led all the rest. 


I was told to report at her apartment, which 


| was, I believe, on 57th Street. A demure colored 


maid let me into the living room, at which I 
gazed in pained surprise. The room, of very 
generous proportions, was on two levels; that 
is, about halfway down the room there were 
a few steps, and the remaining half of the room 
was on this higher level. There was no furniture 
at all in the rear end of the room but on the 
high level there was furniture. To be precise, in 
the exact center of the wall, between the two 
windows, stood a huge bed, with an elaborate 
lace spread, posts, a tall and ornamental top 
and bolster — the same bed, I think, that was 
used in the stage set of Diamond Lil. Sur- 
rounding this bed were four tiny gilt chairs, so 
fragile in appearance as to make me think 
they would collapse on first use. I was afraid to 
sit on the bed, afraid to sit on the chairs, so 
nervously I paced the room. 

Suddenly Miss West made her entrance, 
gowned in a very beautiful and, even to my 
inexperienced masculine eye, very expensive 
negligee. She walked with her well-known un- 
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dulating glide, one hand holding the negligee 
about her, the other on her hip. She passed by 
me without offering to shake hands; apparently 
I was not in the room, except for a courteous 
bow and a “How do you do, Mr. Brentano.” 
She headed directly for the bed, threw herself 
on it, her head on the bolster, her hands behind 
her head, her legs crossed. Then she smiled 
languidly. . . . “Well, Mr. Brentano, what 
can I do for you?” Without even giving me a 
chance to reply, she took one hand, patted the 
bolster, and said, ‘‘Now, Mr. Brentano, don’t 
be bashful, come right over here and sit down.” 

I confess I forgot all of my carefully planned 
arguments, at this greeting. Often, since then, 
as I became better acquainted with Miss West, 
I have laughed at myself, because I have come 
to realize that it was typical of her technique. 
She believes in assuming the offensive im- 
mediately — and I have yet to see her meet a 
man in any walk of life without jolting him 
before he could even shake hands. Unlike many 
authors who are boresome conversationalists, 
Miss West’s repartee is exceedingly swift on the 
uptake and well calculated to take the wind 
out of the sails of any braggart. She has a 
marvelously keen and versatile sense of adjust- 
ment to people around her and knows almost 
instinctively when to be ladylike, demure, 
scathing, or Rabelaisian. 

To return to my story, after several con- 
ferences, I persuaded Miss West to sign a con- 
tract with us for the publication of her novel. 
She was already working on it and planned to 
finish it within a few months. Eventually the 
completed manuscript was put in our hands on 
scheduled time, and then my troubles began. 

Miss West, in her contract, had been kind 
enough to grant permission for me to edit the 
book to a limited extent, and after reading 
Black and White (which was the tentative 
title) I decided a minimum of cutting would be 
advisable. Some cynic, talking about a similar 
situation, once remarked that “he not only 
called a spade a spade, but a damned spade.” 
Miss West evidently followed this cue; at any 
rete I felt it advisable, in the interest of not 
too greatly accelerating the American blood 
pressure, to delete certain passages. She en- 
dured my efforts with good grace but looked 
sadly but accusingly at me and said, “Don’t 
try to make me respectable, Mr. Brentano; my 


public expects me to 
be bad.” 

Finally I showed 
the manuscript to my 
Board of Trustees and 
met with an instant re- 
buff from these worthy 
but reactionary 
gentlemen. Had I gone 
mad, to think that our 
conservative house 
could publish such a 
book? Had I lost what 
little discretion I ever 
possessed, to recom- 
mend it for publica- 
tion? Had I the audacity, or merely the stupid- 
ity, to nominate this good little bad girl as a 
novelist? I stuck to my guns, but the enemy 
outnumbered me decisively, and eventually | 
was forced to transfer the contract to another 
publisher. It is a rather bitter and belated 
consolation to me that the book had a large 
sale and was merely a prelude to Miss West's 
growing popularity on the screen. 

Subsequently I won at least a consolation 
prize by being associated with Miss West in the 
writing of her recent picture /’m No Angel. 
But that’s another story. Before leaving the 
subject of Miss West, I might add a few 
biographical details for the ladies — yes, and 
for the gentlemen also. Most people who have 
seen her on the stage or screen conceive of Mae 
as a lusty young Amazon, of distinctly hefty 
proportions. They are being deceived by wires 
and padding and superimposed bulk. Mae has 
a tiny, fragile figure, like some blonde Dresden 
shepherdess (I talk of her figure, not of her 
character), patrician hands and feet, and a 
natural peaches-and-cream complexion that 
any débutante might envy. When I last saw 
her, a year or so ago, she weighed about one 
hundred fifteen pounds and was as slender asa 
woman could be and yet have curves. But, she 
told me, the dress she wore, with its wire 
framework designed to accentuate her curves, 
weighed some forty pounds. 

No athlete in training could live any more 
carefully than does Mae West, in her efforts to 
aid nature. She eats almost no breakfast, little 
more than that for lunch, and permits herself 
only one normal-sized meal a day. Frequently 


“T must have a tub.” 
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this is late at night, after she has finished the 
evening performance. She does not smoke, she 
does not drink — with the exception of a few 
sips of claret or light wine. Every minute she 
can spare from an almost incredibly heavy 
working schedule is devoted to exercise, mas- 
sage, or sleep. I may be shattering a great 
illusion, but Mae does not dissipate! Indeed, I 
am in a difficult position in giving my impres- 
sions of her. Most ladies would be highly in- 
sulted, to say the least, if a gentleman called 
them “bad women.” I am afraid Mae will be 
even more insulted if I call her “a good woman.” 
So I will call her nothing, and you can judge 
for yourself. 


I WORK AT A BREAKFAST 


Ox ONLY ONE other occasion have I ever 
discussed contracts with an author in the in- 
formal setting of a bedroom. The contrast 
between the two occurrences is so great that I 
might properly at this point tell of my experi- 
ences with that famous Irishman, Lord Dun- 
sany. He came to America in the early 1920’s, 
and I had promised myself a meeting with 
him, hoping for an opportunity to secure his 
future books. From what I could learn of his 
plans, he intended to spend but a few days in 
New York, after which he proposed to travel. I 
knew, if this were so, my opportunities for 
arranging an appointment were slight and I 
feared that even if I did get to him many of my 
colleagues would have his ear first. I thought of 
meeting his steamer, which docked in the early 
morning, but this seemed a bit precipitate and 
ill advised. Finally I decided to wait at the 
hotel where he was expected to register and to 
accost him for an appointment as soon as the 
registration formalities were over. If my 
memory serves me correctly, it was at the old 
Hotel Knickerbocker on 42nd Street. 

Eight o’clock in the morning found me wait- 
ing patiently in the lobby, and, sooner than I 
had anticipated, he arrived. I recognized him 
from his pictures — he was a big, genial man, 
dressed in tweeds and surrounded by innu- 
merable pieces of luggage. I stepped up to him, 
presented my card, and apologized for my 
intrusion. I asked whether I could not have an 
appointment later in the day. To my astonish- 
ment, for I had rather expected a rebuke for 
my American impertinence in rushing him off 


his feet, he greeted me most cordially. “I say, 
old chap,” he said, “come on upstairs with me 
now. I must have a quick tub, but then you 
can join me for breakfast.” This exceeded my 
fondest anticipations, and I accepted in- 
stantly. But, if I had expected privacy, I was 
doomed to disappointment. 

Once in the room Lord Dunsany started to 
disrobe for his tub. Hardly had he taken off his 
coat when the telephone rang. He motioned me 
to answer it. It was a friend of his, and so a 
long and animated conversation was necessary. 
Another ring . . . another friend . . . a third 
ring! Lord Dunsany was becoming acquainted 
with the American tempo. He looked despair- 
ingly at me. “Would you mind very much 
helping me?” he asked. “I'll never get my tub 
if this keeps up.” “Go ahead,” I said. “‘Take 
your time, and I'll act as your secretary.”” He 
went into the bathroom, but a moment later 
the door opened, and his head popped out. 
“Would you mind ordering breakfast for me? 
. . . Plenty of marmalade and tea. . . .” More 
telephone calls and clamorous knocks on the 
door. A number of reporters and news photog- 
raphers had arrived and were gathered in the 
hall. 

I was in a quandary. I did not know whether 
Lord Dunsany wanted publicity or not but I 
dared not take the responsibility of either ad- 
mitting them or sending them away. I told 
them His Lordship was fatigued and engaged 
and they would have to wait until I could com- 
municate with him and ascertain whether he 
would give an interview. “Who are you?” 
asked one reporter. “His Lordship’s secre- 
tary,” I said glibly. Then they descended on 
me with bibliographical and personal questions, 
which, of course, I 
could not answer. I re- 
treated hastily and 
closed the door in their 
faces. They knocked 
again. Lord Dunsany 
came from the tub at- 
tired in a huge dressing 
gown, simultaneously 
with the arrival of floor 
service with his break- 
fast. I explained the 
situation. It did not 
disconcert him in the 


Never sees visitors 
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least. ‘“‘Why, of 
course,” he said, “have 
them in.” “But your 
| breakfast, Lord Dun- 
sany,” I protested. 
“Well, I can eat and 
talk at the same time. 
Isn’t that what you 
Americans do?” 

So Lord Dunsany 
sat down to his break- 
fast and I opened the 
door toadmit the press. 
The press stampeded 
in, about a dozen in 
all, including three or 
four cameras. It sat on 

chairs, beds, window sills, while the photog- 
raphers crawled about adjusting their para- 
phernalia. Questions flew thick and fast, and 
Dunsany, munching his toast and marmalade 
and sipping his tea, answered them all imper- 
turbably. Unfortunately, I missed the larger part 
of the interview, as by this time the telephone 
was keeping up a steady clamor, and I devoted 
most of my attention to Central. Finally, after 
the departure of the reporters, I had a few 
breathless minutes to broach my own private 
affairs. As I had rather anticipated, Lord 
Dunsany’s other commitments prevented my 
making any arrangements with him, but my 
disappointment was tempered by his unex- 
pected hospitality and his genial charm. 


No book on any terms 


BARRIE BARS THE WAY 


I pw wor have so happy an experience 
when, some years later, I attempted to meet 
another whimsical man of letters — none 
other than Sir James Barrie. Before my usual 
trip to England, a theatrical friend had be- 
sought my aid in securing Sir James’ consent to 
the dramatization of one of his books as a basis 
of an operetta or musical comedy. Everything 
within reason, the terms, the adaptor, and the 
business arrangement, were to be subject to 
Barrie’s approval. 

After I reached London, I sought the advice 
of an Englishman in the publishing world, and 
he suggested I write Barrie. He told me he 
doubted very much that Barrie would con- 
sent or for that matter would even see me. I 
did not take my friend’s warnings seriously to 
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heart. I had heard, of course, of Barrie’s inac- 
cessibility but I did not fully realize the mean- 
ing of it. At any rate, I wrote him a brief note, 
explaining who I was and asking for an ap. 
pointment at his pleasure. To expedite matters, 
I outlined the project briefly and pointed out 
it would take none of his time, might result in 
substantial profits, and, so far as I knew, would 
conflict with no other of his existing contracts, 
I added that I assumed, if the project in- 
terested him, he would prefer me to discuss the 
business details with his agents but, regardless 
of this, I hoped for the pleasure of paying my 
respects to him. 

About ten days elapsed, and I had received 
no answer. I was worried that my letter had 
miscarried or that Sir James had been out of 
London and that my letter was mislaid in an 
empty apartment. I wrote again, enclosing a 
carbon copy of my previous note. . . . Still no 
answer. Now I suspected I was being given a 
run-around, and my curiosity overcame my 
discretion. Finally I took my courage in my 
hands and climbed the long flights of steps to 
Barrie’s apartment. I rang the bell, which was 
promptly answered by a circumspect gentle- 
man who seemed a combination butler and 
secretary. I explained my errand, and was told 
my letter had been received. “Would it not be 
possible,” I asked pleadingly, “to meet Sir 
James for a few minutes?” “Sir James never 
sees visitors,” was the haughty reply. I was, 
however, promised an answer to my letter, and 
with this I had to be content. 

A few days later I received a very brief and 
very formal note, signed by Sir James’s secre- 
tary and regretting that Sir James was not 
interested in my proposal. And so I can say 
that here is one case in which rumor is ac- 
curate. Barrie is, to say the least, harder to see 
than any other author with whom I have ever 
had contacts. 


HE DID NoT CHOOSE TO WRITE 


Aorner avtior whom I found readily 
accessible and with whom I had an easy, if not 
an almost instant, audience was a man des 
tined to be a world figure. I refer to the late 
Calvin Coolidge. I happened to be in Boston at 
the time the famous police strike was settled, 
and Coolidge’s name was on every lip. The 
newspapers rang with his praises, and editorials 
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BETWEEN COVERS — II 


commended his wisdom and his courage. I 
scented a book and resolved to approach his 
secretary for an appointment. 

I went to the Statehouse and walked through 
endless corridors. I asked attendants for the 
Governor’s office, and they directed me to my 
destination. I had expected, as I neared it, to 
be stopped by guards and barred gates and to 
be rebuffed by secretaries and assistant secre- 
taries. Instead, the corridors surrounding 
Governor Coolidge’s sanctum seemed almost 
deserted, with the exception of a desk immedi- 
ately outside the door of the gubernatorial 
chambers. But there was no one at the desk. 
Cautiously I peeked into the chamber itself, 
and there, at the other end of an immense 
room, sat Coolidge, dictating to a secretary. 
I tiptoed back in the corridor and waited devel- 
opments. Finally an attendant arrived, and to 
him I told my story. He was back in an instant. 
“The Governor will see you,” he announced. 

I was so taken aback with the speed and sim- 
plicity of the reception that I entered the room 
ina daze. Knowing how precious his time was, 
I came directly to the point. Coolidge listened 
carefully. “What do you want a book about?” 
he asked. “Any subject that suits you, Gov- 
ernor,” I answered. “I assume you are inter- 
ested in political questions, and any book of 
this nature, or on your theories of government, 
would be welcome.” 

“Why do you want me to write a book?” he 
asked emphasizing the “me.” This question 
rather floored me. I hesitated, hardly knowing 
how to reply. It would not be tactful to say I 
wanted a book by him in the hopes of making a 
profit. Suddenly I recalled an editorial I had 
read in one of the 
papers discussing him 
as a candidate for the 
presidency. A strange 
intuition led me on. 
“Because,” I replied 
calmly, “I think some 
day you are going to 
be the President of 
the United States and 
I want the privilege of 
being publisher to a 
president.” 

He smiled, almost 
imperceptibly, as if 
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secretly pleased. “I’m sorry, Mr. Brentano. 
What you ask is impossible. . . . I’ve been 
offered large sums for just a single article in 
several national magazines, and I cannot even 
do these. I haven’t a spare moment. Let alone 
do a book, I can’t even write an article.” 

I made one last attempt. I suggested that 
sometime in the future he would have more 
time and then would in all probability write a 
book. I urged him to consider, on terms satis- 
factory to himself, giving me an option on any 
book he should write in the next five years. 
Again he gave his fleeting smile, and replied, 
“No. I’m sorry. I can’t do anything now and I 
prefer to avoid future commitments.” He shook 
hands cordially and dismissed me. That is the 
nearest I have ever come to being the publisher 
for a President of the United States. 


COVER VERSUS CONTENTS 


Asrrerwaros I reproached myself, for I 
always felt if I had hit upon a subject or a title 
sufficiently interesting Governor Coolidge 
would have made time to write. Indeed, few 
readers, I believe, have a conception of the 
importance of a good title on a book. A fitting 
and an artistic title can help a book the way the 
proper clothes can help a woman — to accentu- 
ate her beauty. I do not mean, of course, that a 
fine title will save a poor book but I do mean 
that a poor title may condemn a good book to 
oblivion. Frankly I am a crank on this subject 
and retitled many books which we published. 

For example, we once had offered to us the 
memoirs of a young Englishwoman, entitled 
The Autobiography of a Minister's Daughter. 
The book itself, I felt, had charm, freshness, 
and considerable humor, all of which were viti- 
ated by the label. We drew up long lists of 
suggestions and finally rechristened her book 
Merrily I Go to Hell. The practicability of 
our efforts was demonstrated by the fact that 
after publication a motion-picture company 
bought zot the book, but the ‘ié/e. 

Another case which I remember was a trans- 
lation from the German, a novel telling in fic- 
tional form about the famous Scott expedition 
to the Arctic — that tragic expedition from 
which so few returned. I do not recall the orig- 
inal title, but in our opinion it was deadly. 
After many arguments, we stumbled upon a 
new name — White Betrayal. 
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What I am trying to say, in brief, is that I 
believe a successful title should, at least by 
implication, be descriptive of the contents 
of the book and at the same time pique the 
reader’s curiosity. Titles, like women, should, I 
think, have both glamour and lure — lure, that 
is, for the pocketbooks of the readers. 

Despite the huge success of Babbitt, Arrow- 
smith, and now Anthony Adverse, I personally 
have a prejudice against name titles, except for 
biographies. I have a feeling that most people 
have poor memories for names and that, sim- 
ilarly, few names are sufficiently distinctive and 
fitting to be coupled instantly with a certain 
individual. All of us, for example, have had the 
experience of going to a social or business gath- 
ering, there to be introduced to a number of 
people in rapid succession. Afterwards we try 
to classify the various people we have met and 
to attach them to their names. Unless your 
mind works more accurately than mine, the 
result is a dreadful blur. But everyone remem- 
bers the girl in the red hat, the man with the 
horse nose, and the laughing lady. That is why, 
visualizing the hundreds of books picked up in 
shops, like strangers awaiting an introduction, 
I prefer titles to challenge and hold the atten- 
tion. 


To READ, NOT TO WRITE 


Bor sometimes even a title will not win a 
prospective author. Not so long ago, I con- 
ceived a title and an idea for a book which 
could have only one author. I was reading 
about the Pride of Virginia, Lady Nancy As- 
tor. It occurred to me that, with her American 
background and heritage, coupled with her 
years of experience in English public life, she 
was the ideal person to write a book interpret- 
ing the women of England to the women of 
America . . . and, of course, there must be 
some chapters interpreting the women of 
America to the women of England . . . and 
the title should be Hands Across the Sea. 

I broached the idea to Mr. Shaw, who was 
good enough to see some merit in the idea and 
to permit me, in writing Lady Astor for an ap- 
pointment, to mention his name as my sponsor. 
That is, I could say I was Mr. Shaw’s American 
publisher. 


For several weeks I had no answer to the 
letter, which rather surprised me, so I men. 
tioned the matter to Mr. Shaw. His eyes 
twinkled. “Oh, you'll probably hear from her 
in a few days,” he said. ““She’s just checking 
you up.” “Checking me up?” I repeated. “I 
don’t quite understand you.” “Well,” said Mr, 
Shaw laughingly, “Nancy wrote me about 
your letter and asked me if you were really my 
publisher.” I was more amused than perturbed 
at this true example of English caution. 

Gradually my stay in England drew to a 
close. I was leaving for Paris. Already I had 
secured my hotel reservations, shipped my 
baggage, purchased my passage across the 
channel, and even made a number of business 
appointments for my first day in Paris. The 
boat train left about eleven o’clock, and about 
an hour previous to that time I was in the hotel 
lobby, settling a few last-minute details, 
A telegram was handed me, reading: “WILL 
YOU LUNCH ST JAMES SQUARE MON. 
DAY ONE FIFTEEN — NANCY ASTOR.” 
(It was Monday.) 

Thinking of this, I often smile when I hear 
hostesses describe a last-minute invitation as 
an American custom. At any rate, it seems to 
be a custom taking hold in the English peerage. 
I was heartsick at the opportunity I felt I must 
forego, but my plans for departure were so ad- 
vanced I knew I would get myself in an in- 
extricable jam if I tried to reverse them. So! 
sent Lady Astor a telegram of explanation, 
regretting my inability to accept. Subse- 
quently I wrote her from Paris, offering to re- 
turn to England immediately if there was any 
opportunity for a meeting to further my pro}- 
ect. She answered me very charmingly. Quot- 
ing from her note: “I am afraid I cannot con- 
sider either writing or sponsoring a book. 
Apart from the fact I simply cannot give the 
time to it now I have no natural inclination for 
writing and should not care to give my name 
to anything which was not my own work. | 
feel you understand that point of view. | 
should like to meet you but not to write.” 
And a year later, when she was in America and 
I was again on her trail, she wrote, “‘ The more 
I read of books the more determined I am not 
to write one.” 


Mr. Brentano’s third article will appear next month. 
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PROFITABLE UNEMPLOYMENT 


BY J. BLAKE LOWE 


Bn AND TAXES are no longer in a 
class by themselves. Unemployment, appar- 
ently, is the third certainty. Modern methods 
of medicine and industry have guaranteed our 
present-day civilization an army of jobless 
men. The number of unemployed will un- 
doubtedly grow or dwindle with changing 
economic conditions, but the evils of this in- 
ternational disease are permanent. Will we 
seek a cure or shall we continue to inject 
opiates in large doles until the patient becomes 
an addict? 

To-day, there are millions “on relief”; 
thousands are employed to administer that 
relief; and hundreds of millions of dollars are 
expended in what has become a major industry 
in this country. Unemployment is, in fact, 
“big business.” And, as it is a monopoly by its 
very nature, the employed public is being 
squeezed. Here is a gigantic problem, the 
solution of which is of vital significance to our 
civilization. All efforts to cope with it have 
met with colossal failure. And why not? Has 
any business ever succeeded by the simple 
expedient of collecting tremendous capital 
resources from its stockholders and distribut- 
ing the proceeds to unproductive labor? Yet 
that is what we are so magnanimously doing 
to-day. The taxpayers of the federal and state 
governments are in reality the stockholders of 
a huge unemployment corporation. They are 
contributing millions in capital, and the funds 
are promptly invested in relief — an intangible 
product that has no market. The services are 
tendered to uncollectable accounts and must 
be charged off as very bad debts. The continu- 
ation of such a process can lead to but one end 
— insolvency and failure. 

If, however, we assume that unemployment 
is big business, we can treat it as such. The 
problem may be studied and approached on a 
basis similar to that of any other large indus- 
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try. Under such circumstances, mounting red 
figures will not be met by the continued assess- 
ment of stockholders but will be reduced by 
proper planning and lowering of costs. This, of 
necessity, demands permanent organization 
and competent management; economical and, 
if possible, profitable operation. 

In this country during the World War, the 
government was faced with the responsibility 
of housing and caring for several millions of 
our citizens in training for military service. 
It established cantonments in many of the 
states. These cantonments were semi-per- 
manent in structure, were regulated by military 
law, and were sanitary. Under government 
supervision and support, new centers of organ- 
ized population were created. Forest and 
stream gave way to small but well-planned and 
efficiently managed cities. May not healthy 
and regulated colonization be similarly planned 
for our unemployed? 


II 


For rue purpose of practical illustration, 
reduce the problem to a single state. Assume, 
for instance, that the State of Maryland estab- 
lishes an unemployment colony patterned in 
some measure after the military cantonment 
produced by the war. Like the cantonment, 
this colony will be under government super- 
vision and support, regulated by law, and 
sanitary. It will be a center of organized pop- 
ulation. Unlike the military cantonment, 
however, it will be permanent in construction 
and designed to house families instead of 
soldiers. Around it, and a part of it, will be 
sufficient farming land to support the maxi- 
mum estimated population. Properly planned, 
this reservation for the unemployed will be 
capable of contraction or expansion in cor- 
responding periods of prosperity or depression. 

Those in need of emergency relief will be 
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sent to this colony, in many instances in groups 
of whole families. The unemployed carpenter 
will be assigned to carpentry work, the cobbler 
to making and mending shoes, and the farmer 
to farming. Unskilled labor will be utilized as 
such or taught useful trades that will fit it for 
service when business conditions improve. In 
periods of economic stress this colony will ex- 
pand and become a center of industry. In 
periods of economic abundance, it will con- 
tract, as unemployment decreases and its mem- 
bers are absorbed by legitimate industry. On 
the one hand, it receives the overflow of hu- 
manity — the man out of a job and unable to 
find work. On the other hand, it becomes an 
enormous unemployment service bureau, find- 
ing new jobs for its citizens as business returns 
to normal and the demand for labor increases. 

The colony will be operated in the same 
efficient manner as any other large business. 
A skeleton, but permanent, administrative 
and executive organization will manage it. 
The surplus population of the state will provide 
the employees. It will be a non-profit enter- 
prise established and run for the benefit of the 
state’s unemployed. All work, therefore, will 
be done for the mutual interest of those living 
in the colony. No monetary compensation 
will be given except, of course, to those em- 
ployed by the state government in the admin- 
istration of its affairs. 

Raw materials and supplies will be pur- 
chased at cost or on a competitive basis. No 
surplus products will be manufactured or 
marketed, with the exception of food. All 
surplus food raised on the lands of the colony 
will be sold back to the state for use in state- 
owned institutions, such as hospitals, schools, 
prisons, and so forth. The revenue derived 
from this source will then be used to purchase 
new raw materials and to reduce the ultimate 
costs of operation to a minimum — possibly 
until a profit is realized. 

As all productive labor will be utilized solely 
for the benefit of the unemployed and needy 
part of the state’s population, there should be 
no cry from legitimate industry, no political 
opposition. The state will be relieved of a 
tremendous burden, taxes ultimately reduced, 
slums obliterated, and the anchor of unem- 
ployment cut loose from legitimate business 
for all time. 


Utopia? Yes, but a practical Utopia. Instead 
of an open dole, there is an open door to decent 
living; instead of charity, there is faith and 
hope; instead of the annual waste of millions, 
there is economy; instead of current relief, 
there is permanent cure; instead of moral 
degeneration, there is moral support; instead 
of an unparalleled expenditure of funds for 
the unemployed, there is a new industry in 
this country — economically operated and 
efficiently managed. 

Such a Utopia unquestionably is commu. 
nism on a small scale. But segregated com. 
munism is better than national communism. 
Rank poison, if administered in small doses, is 
often a cure for the most virulent disease. 

We have learned little from history in this 
country of ours, and there is much to be gained 
from the past. In the second century, B.C, 
Rome was a world power. But Rome, even in 
the era before Christ, was troubled by unem. 
ployment. Tiberius, who belonged to the high- 
est nobility of Rome, proposed to give land to 
the poor and even to use public funds to stock 
these farms. Roman soldiers, he claimed, re. 
turned from victorious wars with nothing left 
to call their own but light and air. But the 
plan of Tiberius was branded as socialism, and 
his economic reform was defeated. 

A decade after the death of Tiberius, his 
brother, Gaius, took up the problems of the 
unemployed. He sold them grain at half the 
market price and won the applause of the lazy 
rabble. This vicious law saddled the treasury 
with a heavy burden, and eventually the gov- 
ernment was doling out grain for nothing. 
Indiscriminate charity increased until over 
300,000 were on the public payroll. Later, 
government funds were used to build state 
roads (public works) to furnish employment 
for the rapidly growing class of paupers. Stil 
later, the establishment of colonies for poor 
citizens was begun, but this wise policy was 
not continued, and there came the epoch of 
the decline and fall of the Roman Empire— 
due to the failure of the ruling classes to solve 
the problems of the poor. 

How closely this story, over 2,000 years old, 
parallels our own! Will we profit by the past, of 
will history repeat itself? 

Will we strain at the communistic gnat and 
swallow a red camel? 





A PROTEST FROM THE HUMBLE 


Women of Rabbit Ridge 


BY ALICE CURTICE MOYER-WING 


Wraex WE HAD once made up our minds 
to it, we grabbed the last three letters of the 
alphabet quick, before the government could 
get them, and organized the XYZ or the Rab- 
bit Ridge Women’s Club. The XYZ combina- 
tion doesn’t mean anything. Not a thing. But 
with all the organizing and letter using that’s 
going on we feel more important to have the 
letters. 

Things are mighty happening these days. 
Any way we look there is something plumb 
new. Even the ABC’s don’t look like themselves 
since being wooled around every which-a-way 
by the government — and we're right both- 
ered. We’ve got our dander up and our feelings 
are hurt and with the two together — 

Well, when we make up our minds to look 
for the bottom of things, we look. Not that we 
always find it. No. But it’s something to look. 

We’ve been holding a meeting of our club 
twice a month at the home of the member that 
takes a daily newspaper. That is, it comes in 
her name this year. Next year we'll all join in 
and pay for it again and have it come to one of 
the others of us. One of the members takes a 
farm paper published out in Kansas that she 
traded chickens for when the agent came 


around after subscribers, and one of us takes a 
monthly magazine. 

Sometimes, when there is speaking at the 
county seat, we give a dozen eggs apiece to a 
neighbor so he can buy gasoline and take us in 
his truck to hear the speech. And so, altogether, 
we know a right smart more than one would 
think — and are still bothered. 

But since Rabbit Ridgers never let an op- 
portunity pass without saying how proud they 
are of where they live, it might be well to say it 
now before I get so deep into the piece the Club 
wishes me, as president of the XYZ, to write, 
that I’ll forget to boost the Ozarks. We like to 
remember that the Ozark country lies in the 
heart of the Great Middle West, “the bread 
basket of the nation.” And though we’ve been 
feeling these last few years that the heart is 
about to stop beating, still we’re plumb proud 
of where we live. 

And we aren’t just a little bitty old dab of 
land, either. There are thousands of square 
miles of us. Maybe seventy. Some say eighty. 
Anyhow, we cover all the south half of Missouri 
most of northern Arkansaw, and a right smart 
little corner of Oklahoma. And we’re mostly 
small farmers. Here and there is a case beyond 
that, but he’s such a small drop in the bucket 
that we don’t even know he’s with us. 

We voted to name our piece “A Protest 
from the Humble.” It gives us courage to 
write it to remember that there are such a heap 
of people like us. People looking for the bottom 
of things; people who want to know what it is 
all about; small-farm people. 

It is claimed that fifty-three per cent of the 
people of the United States are rural people, 
but of course there are rural people and rural 
people. Numbers of ruralites are so near to be- 
ing city people that one can’t see the difference. 
They go to the opera. They pattern after the 
sophisticates, see, and are seen. But there are 
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others — and three-fourths of the ruralites 
make up the “others,” the small-farm popu- 
lation. And there are thousands of small farm 
women in the Ozark country who are bothered 
just as we are bothered, and there are thou- 
sands and thousands outside the Ozarks the 
same way. Bothered. 

Maybe it shows a lack of brain matter. 
Maybe we ought to dicker with the brain trust 
for a block of intelligence stock. We could 
trade chickens at a bargain for a few shares 
right now, seeing that they’re eating their 
heads off and not paying for their keep. 

It’s the chickens that are eating their heads 
off and not paying for their keep. 


TRAVEL BROADENS ONE SO 


Bor THERE Is one thing that we are sure 
about. We know that the old saying, “One 
half of the world don’t know how the other half 
exists,” is completely true. The upper half 
thinks that the world is made up of people 
like itself. Rich women write books that no- 
body would publish if Sudie Smith of Sandy 
Center were the author. They edit departments 
and make speeches and plan programs, rich 
programs, for all women, when most of us are 
half naked and more than half hungry. They 
don’t know a blessed thing about women like 
us at Rabbit Ridge but they tell us how to fur- 
nish our homes (think of it! how to furnish our 
homes!), how to take care of our hands, how to 
budget our time, how to hold the love of our 
men, how and where to travel, and so on and 
on and on. 

Still, we do travel — us women of the small 
farms in the Ozark country. We travel to the 
fields to help our men plow and plant and, 
when the drouth leaves us anything to gather, 
we travel to help them harvest. We travel to 
the forests to help get wood. We travel to feed 
the chickens and to milk the cows and to do the 
thousands of things we have to do every day of 
our lives. 

And every year we travel to the cotton coun- 
try to earn money for flour and other things we 
need for the family. Picking cotton, we travel 
back and forth and up and down the cotton 
rows, dragging a long sack after us. When the 
sack is back-breakingly full we get it emptied 
and start traveling again. If the baby has to 
ride on the sack, it gets heavy quicker, but 


sometimes the baby takes a nap if there is any 
shade and if the flies are not too bad. 

The small farmers in the Ozark country 
don’t raise much wheat, and they don’t raise 
enough corn to fatten the hogs we need for our 
pork and lard. We depend a heap on the acorns 
for hog feed, and when the acorn crop fails our 
hogs die. Last winter the woods were full of 
starving and starved hogs. But even if they had 
squeezed through we wouldn’t now be able to 
sell them for enough to pay the cost of shipping, 
while meat and lard, flour, clothes, and shoes 
— all the things we need — are sky-highing in 
price. Our men can’t afford an extra pair of 
overalls for Sunday, and our children will keep 
on going barefooted. 

The other half don’t know a thing about us. 

And there’s that idea about budgeting our 
time. We’re told that the shorter working hours 
make it necessary for people to take up hob. 
bies, which we reckon are sidelines or some- 
thing, so as to use up all this time that we 
don’t know what to do with. But if there are 
any shorter hours for the small farmer we 
haven’t seen anything of them — and the 
small-farm people are at least three fourths of 
fifty-three per cent of all the people of the 
United States. 

We surely would like to get to the bottom of 
some of these bothers. There must be a plumb 
rotten foundation. 

It would make us laugh, if we didn’t feel 
more like shedding a tear or two, to read about 
the handmade underwear that’s coming back 
in style. Ours, when we have any, is made on 
the sewing machine, if we can buy thread, be 
cause the flour sacks have to be pieced to 
gether; but, with flour the price it is now, we 
don’t even have enough sacks to make clothes 
for the children. 

A heap has been written the last few years 
about the hard times and how they have af- 
fected the people. There’s a big idea going 
around that they’ve made better people of us, 
brought families closer together, deepened our 
spirituality. It might have looked that way for 
the first couple of years, but you see it’s like an 
old wagon that runs over the same road every 
day, cutting the ruts deeper and deeper and 
rougher and rougher. At last the old wagon is 
so wabbly and worn out that it gets on its own 
nerves. It’s creaky and cranky and all in 
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That’s what the strain of the hard times has 
done to us. Just like the old wagon. 

But it has given the people that don’t know 
anything about it something to talk about and 
write about. And the rich women are having a 
plumb big time, laying out programs that we 
can’t touch with a ten-foot pole. 

Our daily paper has a heap to say to women 
about keeping themselves young and pretty 
so their men will like to look at them. If we had 
to take the time to do all that, we’d never even 
begin. We'd pack his bandanna and tell him 
good-bye while the 
honeymoon wasstillon. 
But the daily paper did 
have one article that 
made us sit up and 
take notice. This article 
told about how a lot of 
women these days are 
making their men feel 
small and incompetent 
and unsuccessful be- 
cause they’ve lost their 
jobs or aren’t being 
paid as much as they 
were paid before the hard times came along. 

After a good deal of discussion it was voted 
that there weren’t any words that we could use 
that were strong enough to say just what 
ought to happen to women like that. And all 
the members want me to make it plain, depres- 
sion or no depression, that that is something of 
which the backhill, backwoods woman has never 
yet been guilty. When St. Peter opens his book, 
that is one sin he won’t find chalked down 
against her. When things are bad, she does 
more than “stand by.” She wades in. If the 
waters are deep, she’s right with him, helping 
him more, if possible, than she has ever helped 
him and letting him know that she under- 
stands and that never, in all her life, has she 
appreciated him so much. It helps her man a 
heap to have her tell him that — or to show it 
by her actions, if she can’t think of any words 
for telling him. And, come to think of it, she 
doesn’t often have to pack his bandanna, either 
before or after the honeymoon. 
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How To BE A SUCCESS 


Tes DUMBEST member of the club felt 
plumb bad when we got to reading in the 


es A 


magazine about some of the successful women 
of the country. Dumby is often that way till 
she has time to think a mite, and before the 
meeting was over she said she wondered if any 
of them were any more successful than was 
Ellen. I won’t mention the rest of her name 
here, but Rabbit Ridgers were well acquainted 
with Ellen. Ellen’s husband died when her 
youngest was a two-months-old baby and her 
eldest a little redhead of four. On her unstocked 
little Ozark farm, Ellen set in to make a living 
for her three little boys. 

The struggle, if prop- 
erly told, would make a 
long book. Thousands 
of women and as many 
men would have 
dropped under the 
hardships. Ellen didn’t 
drop. Her Scotch te- 
nacity and her love for 
her children kept her 
going. 

When her eldest had 
completed the rural 
grades and the way was 
not yet open for higher schooling, do you imagine 
this boy dropped out of school? He was like his 
mother — and didn’t. He took the eighth grade 
three times, and then there was a way. He was a 
janitor, lackey, dish washer — anything and 
everything that was straight — as he worked his 
way through school and helped his mother drag 
the younger boys through. Each of Ellen’s boys 
now is nearing the top in his chosen profession. 
But the world has not heard about the suc- 
cessful woman that was back of them. 

Dumby said she reckoned that Ellen — we 
can’t talk much about people that have crossed 
over to the other side, but we all ‘lowed that 
Ellen probably has some special stars in her 
crown, maybe enough to divide up with the 
women in these magazine articles when they 
get over there themselves. 

And there is Margery. Margery is still living. 
Her husband has been a semi-invalid for years 
— bed-fast part of the time — and all these 
years Margery has been the mainstay on the 
rocky few acres that are her home. She tends 
her truck patches, keeps as many chickens and 
hogs as conditions permit and a cow or two. 
She takes a few days off each time a baby 
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comes but is up and busy again as soon as she 
is able to walk. 

Never for one moment has Margery lost sight 
of her one aim in life: to do her best for her 
children. She keeps them in school. When the 
weather is too cold for their bare feet and thin 
clothes, they stay at home a few days, but, 
when the wind is again tempered to her shorn 
lambs, they are back in'school. 

When the local school closed early this year 

because of lack of funds, 
Margery didn’t sit down, re- 
signed to no further education 
for the children this year. These 
youngsters are walking five 
miles to another school that is 
still running. Margery is up at 
four every morning, cooking 
breakfast and putting up 
lunches for five hungry children, 
seeing them off for the day, and 
turning to the toil left behind 
them. They’ll be home late in 
the afternoon with an appetite. 
There must be a warm supper 
ready. 

Leaving the two younger 
children with their father, 

Margery takes her gun and dog 

some time in the forenoon and goes to the 
woods. If she is lucky, there’ll be squirrel pie 
for supper. If she isn’t, the beans will be cooked 
the way the children like them, and their ap- 
petites will pronounce it a good supper. 

Margery and Ellen are the types of success- 
ful women that the other half of the world 
don’t know. 

And we’ve got a heroine among us — Judy. 

Everything seemed all right that morning 
when Judy’s young husband left for the county 
seat, ten miles away. It would be a full day’s 
journey walking, maybe catching a ride now 
and then for a piece of the way, but everything 
seemed all right and safe. A couple of hours, 
however, made a difference. 

Judy did some quick thinking. She had no 
telephone, no car, no neighbor nearer than three 
miles away. She must reach this neighbor’s 
home in some way, quick. The neighbor would 
send for Judy’s mother, and Mother would 
drive the team and return to Judy’s home with 


her. 


All the time she was reasoning this out, she 
was putting the harness on the team and hitch. 
ing it to the farm wagon. 

The driving was slow and bumpy, and it was 
with increasing discomfort that she covered the 
three miles, only to find nobody at home. Her 
mother was four miles farther on. She must try 
to reach her... . 

The family carried two individuals into the 
house when she reached the home of her 

mother. The baby arrived al- 
most as Judy, in enduring 
agony, drove bravely up to the 
gate. 

When she got back home 
with the baby, the other day, 
the neighbors outdid them. 
selves carrying to her a part of 
their canned fruit and littl 
things they could spare for the 
baby. We are not nominating 
Judy as a great or successful 
woman. She hasn’t lived long 
enough. But we think of her as 
an example of backwoods grit 
and we didn’t feel nearly so 
left out of it when we got to 
thinking of Ellen and Margery 
and Judy. 


PEOPLE ARE SO HELPFUL 


Tvs prums interesting how, every little 
while, a lot of money is spent making a survey 
of the farmers. Somebody comes around to 
look into us, noting our run-down buildings, 
the little we have to eat, and how we eat it, 
when there are a heap of things we’d rather 
have. It minds us of that man from the city 
who got into an argument with Lem Summers 
and climbed a tree in the hottest of it. 

“You cannot hit me with impunity,” he said 
from the tree top. 

“All right,” Lem told him, “‘a club is better, 
anyhow.” 

We feel that something else would be a heap 
better — a price for our products, for instance. 
We'll always improve our buildings when we 
can sell what we have to sell for enough to 
make it possible. And we already know how to 
eat. What we need is enough to cook. And what 
we want more than anything else in the world 
is the return of a chance to make our own liv- 
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. We want a fair price for our LEELA CLE OLLIE LTS and 
cock and then to be let alone. 

We look back with longing to the days of the 
cream checks and the price of butter, when we 
wished to make some butter as well as to sell 
cream. And eggs! We got a real price for eggs 
those days. We always had food and clothes — 
and money in our stockings. And our children 
were not undernourished. And what we ask 
now is that the farm gets back on its own legs 
and is let alone. 

A heap has been said about a budget of the 
family income. They tell us it is very necessary 
these days and times, and Dumby insisted 
that we make up a budget for the XYZ and the 
neighbors, showing what we’ve been able, since 
1930, to set apart for each year’s needs. This is 
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We didn’t list light. We go to bed with the 
chickens these days and get up with them. 
Otherwise the kerosene can has a way of getting 
empty. And we didn’t list heat because Rabbit 
Ridge can get its own wood, and, since our 
time is the cheapest thing we have at present, 
we trade it in free. 

But we have nothing to trade for taxes and 
upkeep and for the food we do not raise. 

There was an article in the magazine about 
how we should go over our wardrobe and try on 
our last year’s things so as to be sure whether 
or not we can wear them before buying clothes 
for the new season. It was plumb impressive, 
and Dumby said, “‘ Did you-all take your other 
dress off the clothesline and try it on before 
makin’ your list for new things, so as to be sure 
you're in style?” 

We didn’t waste much time talking about the 
clothes we won’t have. 

There’s been a right smart in the papers 
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littler or winked out altogether. The figures of 
the big salaries are so big we felt ashamed of 
them, and Dumby says it can’t be true be- 
cause of course there isn’t so much money in 
the world. But if it is true — if people actually 
are willing to grab when children are hungry — 
well, if it is true, then we’ve been penning the 
wrong people in the kidnapers, the gangsters, 
and the hold-up men. 

And they say that in spite of the depression 
the national income is fifty billions of dollars. 
I’m spelling it out because it doesn’t look 
quite so frightful as four periods of figures with 
a dollar mark in front of them. We can’t quite 
believe it even when it is written in words. It 
doesn’t look reasonable that there could be so 
much money when there are so many jobless, 
hungry people. 

It made us plumb blue just to think about 
it, and to get our minds on something else one 
of the members read an article about bed cov- 
ers. There was a whole page on the subject, 
telling us what we ought to have — how they 
should be warm and not too heavy — and we 
said that maybe the other half would like to 
know about the covers the small-farm people 
make for themselves. 

When our men have worn their overalls and 
britches till they can’t be patched any longer, 
we sew together what’s left of them and retop 
and reline our old, ragged quilts. Each time we 
tack on new covers or new linings the quilts 
are a right smart heavier than they were before. 
Some of them are plumb hefty. I reckon they 
couldn’t claim any kin with warm, light- 
weight spreads and all-wool blankets and eider- 
down quilts but they’ve sure got staying 
powers. When the winter wind screeches 
through the knot holes, our quilts are so plumb 
there with the goods that it isn’t often they’re 
blown clean off of us, but we will admit that the 
knot holes are not as big as they might be, see- 
ing that we generally nail something over the 
holes that the rattlers can crawl through; but 
just the same we’re right proud of the staying 
qualities of our quilts. 


SPORT IN THE OZARKS 


On: OF THESE very advising writers sug- 
gests that the rural people study nature and 
get acquainted with the birds and animals! 
Another solemnly informs us that unless the 
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young families of birds and beasts are protected 
sport will vanish! Dumby wants to know why 
they don’t tell us that two and two are four. 

But we object to the word “sport” in con- 
nection with the slaughter of birds and animals. 
We grow up with them. We believe the lore 
connected with our friends of the woods. 
There’s the whippoorwill, for instance, and the 
superstition about his prediction of the date of 
the first hard frost the following autumn. 
When we hear his first note in the spring, we 
figure on the first killing frost and prophesy the 
date of its arrival. 

It is considered an omen of good luck when 
the whippoorwill utters his cry near the home. 

And there’s our beautiful little slate-colored 
“mourning” dove. We have a really tender 
regard for this little dove, for wasn’t it the 
dove that was sent out from the ark to see 
about the high water? And, finally, didn’t she 
stay away? The plaintive cry that sends chills 
up and down one’s spinal column convinces us 
that the dove could tell a heap if she wanted to. 
How do we know that this little dove is not a 
descendant of the dove of the ark? 

A person that wantonly kills our harmless 
birds is looked upon as a monster. It just isn’t 
to be done. 

We’re squeamish, too, about our wild animals 
and a little more so about our pets. When con- 
versation lags, always there is a story about a 
dog, and here is one about a cat. 

Toby has a good home with a neighbor on 
Bear Creek, but Toby’s owners don’t want a 
colony of cats. The children of the family ob- 
jected so strenuously to getting rid of the small 
kittens that Toby was allowed to keep her first 
two families till they were large enough to live 
without their mother, when the children found 
homes for them. 

Soon a third family came along, and, when 
this third family was old enough to wean, Toby 
disappeared. So did the kittens. At the end of a 
week, Toby came home alone. A few days later 
the children of Toby’s owners recognized a 
kitten at the home of a neighbor as one of 
Toby’s. Later the other three were seen in 
other homes. 

Since then, Toby has disappeared with two 
other litters, and, as nearly as her owners and 
the neighbors can keep tab on Toby, her 
method, as she travels over the sparsely settled 


territory, is to leave a kitten at a time ing 
yard of what seems to this animal mother q 
friendly place where a little kitten will be wel. 
come. 

Toby provides a real sob story for us, and, 
while nobody knows the ins and outs of her 
cat reasoning, nobody can convince us that 
Toby doesn’t know what she is doing and that 
she doesn’t prefer to find homes for her own 
kittens. 

Feeling as we do about animals at home, itis 
easy to have a sentiment for those away from 
it, and a boy who has had the patience to spend 
a spare hour within sight of a nest of young 
foxes, watching the little creatures at play, has 
to remember hard that in ridding the neigh. 
borhood of a fox he has a double reward — 
that of saving the chicken roosts and the price 
he will receive for its skin. 

We’re a little more hard boiled about the 
timber wolf. The specter of the wolf at the door 
is somewhat responsible, maybe, and yet one 
who has seen a litter of little wolf puppies 
peeking out of their crude nest, waiting for 
their mother to come home, hasn’t nearly s0 
much enthusiasm for the wolf hunt as has one 
who hasn’t seen the puppies, even though he 
knows that the slaying of a wolf means protec. 
tion for our sheep and pigs and at the same 
time a bounty for its scalp. 

But sport is not always sport. 

We get a big kick over the way the people of 
the other half of the world talk about thei 
servant problems. An article on that subject al- 
ways means a laugh for us, and of one thing we 
are sure: if we had a servant in the Ozarks, we 
wouldn’t call her a servant. The XYZ thinks 
that is the reason it is a problem. American 
people shy at the word “‘servant” when it ap 
plies to housework. 

Now we don’t mean to say that we never 
have any help in our homes in the hills. Some 
times we do. It is a rare occasion, but some- 
times we do have a little help. A neighbor's 
daughter will come to us in a time of stress and 
help us out. We pay her in whatever we have 
that she hasn’t — maybe apples for the family, 
if they have no apples. Maybe potatoes, if we 
have them and she hasn’t. And when we have 
money we pay her in money — but money! 
There isn’t any. We still don’t believe thos 
figures. 












We call this girl who comes in to help us by 
the name she is called at home — Peggy or 
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transient camp for the homeless. And a girl — 
this girl was the idol of her family, but she lost 
her job in the city factory — 

Her mother grieved as mothers do — and 
died. Her father and her brothers never speak 
of her to the neighbors. And there are other 
cases. 

Nothing makes us sadder than to hear about 
the plans the other half of the world can make 
for its boys and girls — the traveling they are 
to do, the education they are to have, the life 
work they are being fitted for — when our own 
are growing up and being turned out into a 
world that has no place for them. We’re 
bothered. 

But this piece could go on and on. The Club 
thinks we haven’t half had our say, haven’t 
even begun to cover the ground — which we 
haven’t. And we aren’t any nearer to getting at 
the bottom of things than we were before we 
wrote this — but we’re looking. And it’s some- 
thing to look. 


THE WORLD AS I WANT IT 


BY GUTZON BORGLUM 


he I sHOULD attempt to describe briefly 


the world as I want it I would say an honest 
world. And honesty, to be effective and useful, 
must be active and courageous. 

Unfortunately the rewards of freedom in 
America have overgrown the power that 
‘created them. Through greed and purchased 
security wealth has become the overlord, and 
the methods of creating wealth confessedly 
dishonest and a menace to democracy. 

In order to create a sense of security now 
utterly lacking I would inaugurate a plan to 
free every small home in the country from 
debt. 

I would prohibit home mortgages that en- 
danger the future shelter of the family. 

I would pull down every dog kennel now 
called a country school and build instead a 
country assembly house, with simple, homelike 
decorations and conveniences. Between the 
hours of nine and three the building would 
belong to the children for study and recrea- 
tion, but after that the older people would 
have the use of it for parties and entertain- 
ment. 

I would see that every child learned the use 
of every part of his or her body. Nothing de- 
velops courage and initiative like personal 
physical contact. I have boxed with and been 
knocked out by some of the great fighters of 
our day. If you want real fun out of life tackle 
something that’s bigger and abler than your- 
self — tackle the gods—that will test the 
best in you and possibly defeat you — and 
that too is sometimes better than success. 
Then tackle them again and again. You learn 
only from the gods! 

I personally do not need government, but 
a considerable portion of mankind does need 
government — does need to be told what it 
can do, what it should do for its own well-being 
and safety. 
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Our government has done nothing for the 
heart and soul of the people. It has never con. 
cerned itself with the creative life of its citi. 
zens, their dreams or their creative produc. 
tions — not even to protect the products of 
genius, unless those products offered immediate 
commercial possibilities. 

Our government has never rendered any 
good or useful service in training and educating 
the alien peasant millions streaming into the 
country, though it has exploited them to se. 
cure their suffrage. These people of the older 
world, homeless and without equipment, baw 
created our empire without aid! 


II 


Wraen I tux of the administrative 
responsibilities conducted by cabinets, trained 
professionals, statesmen, in the business of 
national housekeeping and international re- 
lations, anger cannot express my distress and 
regret over the failure they make of their 
jobs. If we could only dismiss government! — 
the pomp, brass, graft of which it is mostly 
composed! If America cracks, she’ll not break. 
If she cracks it will not be through capital's 
insatiable greed but through government 
crumpling under its own incompetent bulk. 

The machine that was destined to become 
the national Frankenstein was, thank God, not 
a Democratic creature; we Republicans have 
got to admit fatherhood to that bastard of- 
spring. That machine made Uncle Sam 4 
multi-billionaire and made him, at the same 
time, the most gullible, ill-organized, most 
abused and despised pawnbroker in the world 
—despised because he uses cash in lieu o 
judgment and places money return above 
human betterment. Our people are unhappy; 
irresolute, uncultured. In discussing thes 
questions recently a Cabinet officer remarked 
to me: “I can go across the Avenue with ? 
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handful of gold and buy a truck load of brains 
but with a truck load of gold I would not be 
able to buy a handful of public courage and 
honesty.” 

With millions of dollars tossed to the wind 
for the maintenance of trade and political 
supremacy I am wondering why we cannot 
earmark one per cent of that amount for a 
ten-year program for the advancement of 
culture — a program to be administered by 
bodies of nationally representative men and 
women. 

The mere announcement of such a program 
would instantly illumine and give new hope to 
a nation that is desperately resisting further 
decay — a nation in which, under the stress of 
political economy, esthetic values have been 
utterly forgotten. I venture to predict that 
within a twelvemonth the services of such a 
committee would succeed in awakening an 
enormous demand for all that America can 
produce in the fine arts. 

It happens also to be the most natural thing 
for President Roosevelt to do; it belongs to 
the character of mind I have often noted in 
him; it belongs also to the general reawakening 


that must come out of this world depression. 

Such a committee might also be used to 
extraordinary advantage in what I shall call 
the homing plan — to make the little homes, 
towns, and little cities — the new settlements 
— if not definitely beautiful, at least pictur- 
esque and alluring, free from that common- 
placeness, poverty of thought, and back-yard 
filth that marks almost every town or city in 
the United States. 

The committee would also develop a great 
national movement in music, opera, art, 
the drama, by organizing open-air theaters, 
traveling art exhibits, lectures, educational 
films. It would send properly qualified teachers 
to the poorest country districts to bring life, 
color, and happiness to all our citizens. 

Here in our Western world we do not need 
political formulas. We need plain common 
sense, common honesty, boldness and more 
boldness on the part of able executives — men 
of character and judgment, capable of making 
decisions in the open without audience or 
stenographer. America is full of these depend- 
able leaders, but they are out of the run of 
politics, impatient under bureaucratic control. 


Sonnet on Turning a Radio Dial 


They are the foes of silence and of time, 

These voices from the fringes of the earth, 
Thronging the streams of air with stave and rhyme, 
Charging the clouds with ribaldry and mirth. 

Out of the futile dark the sounds arise, 

Whistling their way from cities, strange and far, 
Cleaving tumultuous pathways down the skies 
Long held inviolate for moon and star. 


O little valiant voices of the dust, 

Lifting your dreams like torches in the night — 
Sing on against that hour when time shall thrust 
A lean forefinger to put out your light, 

And all the centuried silence of the loam 


Like some great tidal wave comes thundering home. 


AnpeErson M. Scruccs 





AFTER DEATH—WHAT? 


BY J. B. RHINE 


a the history of recorded 
thought few questions have occupied more 
universal attention than that of human sur- 
vival of death. To-day, although it is kept fur- 
ther in the background than it once was, since 
it does not fit into the world picture of the ma- 
chine age, it is, I think, all the more acutely 
asked in silence. This clash of mechanism with 
the older tradition has only raised the problem 
the more sharply. 

It is true, modern education is training us 
not to expect post-mortem existence, and for a 
fast-growing portion of the race the question of 
survival is thus quashed before it can fairly be 
raised. Along with this influence of mechanistic 
science, goes the declining respect for the 
merely traditional support of theology. But 
this transition is not answering the question — 
it is only laying it aside. 

In the minds of many of those who raise the 
question to-day it is more than a personal ques- 
tion, much more than the problems of heart- 
rending separations at the graveside. It is tied 
up intimately with that most fundamental 
problem of social life, the problem of conduct 
— of ethics. This is not to refer merely to the 
cruder concept of possible rewards and punish- 
ments in after life but rather to recognize the 
significance for mankind of a larger perspec- 
tive, based on definite knowledge of wider 
personal horizons — of at least a partial inde- 
pendence and dominance of personality in the 
universal scheme. The ethical guidance value 
of such a living concept can hardly be realized. 

But can the question of survival ever be 
answered? This cannot be said, with safety, 
until all means have been tried and exhausted. 
Until they have been, it is a perfectly open 
question. Let us see what means have been 
tried in the past and then, as far as possible, re- 
view those that may remain. 

Most of the larger questions raised by the 


mind of man have in general been answered by 
three broad methods. First and most primitive 
is that of revelation — mystic, prophetic, in. 
spired, and the like. This is the religious con. 
tribution to the beliefs of mankind. Second, 
there has been the speculative and unverified 
reasoning of the philosophic approach. And, 
third, the methods of critical observation and 
experimental verification that characterize the 
scientific procedure. 

The first of these broad approaches gave us 
most of our existing concepts of the survival of 
man and the so-called spiritual world. The sec. 
ond has been brought into service mainly asa 
defense for these beliefs when serious doubts 
began to assail them. The third method has 
not as yet been fully brought to bear directly 
upon the question. 

The influence of the first method, that of 
revelation, has seriously declined during mod- 
ern times. An essential link in this way of an- 
swering questions was that of the authority 
granted the seer. With the decline of this au- 
thority through skepticism, this method has 
fallen into disrepute. Although there are still 
many who feel that they are the recipients of 
revelations, they possess small authority for 
the modern world. There were, it is true, many 
movements in the nineteenth century that 
showed that even in our western world there 
was still until lately, in certain quarters, strong 
inclination to respect revelation. The follow- 
ings drawn by revelations such as those of 
Joseph Smith, Andrew Jackson Davis, Madame 
Blavatsky, and Mary Baker Eddy illustrate 
this. But the twentieth century has shown very 
little patience with prophets and seers. To-day 
few among our critical young people look to in- 
spired revelationists to answer the important 
question of survival. 

Speculative philosophy has been since the 
days of Origen the rationalistic handmaid of 
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religion and with its various arguments, onto- 
logical, moral, and of other varieties, has 
staunchly endeavored to bolster up the wan- 
ing strength of revelationistic authority. But in 
latter days armchair philosophy too has lost 
much of its authority as a method, and with 
the growth of science the need for the verifica- 
tion of its logic has become more apparent. So 
to-day its arguments serve mainly for the 
reassurance of those who already believe. The 
skeptic is rarely won over by them. 


II 


Waar THEN has scientific method con- 
tributed on the problem of survival, and what 
has it to promise? The first systematic effort 
toward a controlled scientific study of the ques- 
tion was made by representatives of the English 
Society for Psychic Research in the ’eighties 
using the “medium,” Mrs. Piper, as principal 
subject. In the course of these studies some of 
these representatives, one of them the famous 
exposer of Mme. Blavatsky, Dr. Hodgson, and 
another, Professor Oliver Lodge, became con- 
vinced from their studies that not only did 
human personality survive death in some form 
or fragment but also that it could, in a feeble 
way, communicate with the living. 

By what type of evidence were these men 
and others of their circles persuaded? The 
method begun by William James (who was 
himself almost persuaded) and developed to 
approximate perfection by Professor Hyslop of 
Columbia was essentially this. The medium 
went into trance in the presence of the in- 
vestigator, and a few minutes later a person 
unknown to the medium was admitted to the 
house and seated behind the medium. The 
identity of the visitor was not disclosed 
throughout the experiment. He was not al- 
lowed to speak or give himself away in any 
manner. He left the house before the termina- 
tion of the trance. All the utterances of the sen- 
sitive, as well as remarks of the observer, were 
taken down in full for later verification and 
study. After a large number of experiments of 
this type, with many different visitors or sit- 
ters, it was discovered that the trance utter- 
ances were in general very meaningful and 
appropriate for the particular visitor present 
and that knowledge was shown in these utter- 
ances that the medium herself could not nor- 
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mally have obtained. The peculiar personal 
quality of this knowledge and the appropriate 
attitudes expressed gave to the visiting sitters 
and to the observers the impression that the 
personalities who claimed to be communicating 
were indeed present. 

But there were among the scientific students 
of the field at the time some who urged the so- 
called telepathic hypothesis as a preferable one. 
This view held that telepathy, from the sitter 
and from distant relatives, to the medium 
might, in conjunction with the trance personal- 
ity of the medium, which they regarded as 
possibly a split-off or dissociated state, ac- 
count for the utterances given during the ex- 
periments. That is, that the trance personality 
of the medium would impersonate the appro- 
priate discarnate personalities, using knowl- 
edge gained telepathically from the sitter and 
other persons. The French school headed by 
Professor Richet substituted the hypothesis of 
cryptesthesia (a hidden or sixth sense) for that 
of telepathy, which the former included in its 
scope. 

After the beginning of the century and fol- 
lowing the death of Frederick Myers, a classical 
scholar much devoted to this problem, a new 
type of evidence arose in which there appeared, 
through one medium, fragmentary classical 
references found later to be completed or added 
to through another medium who did not nor- 
mally know of the first references. After a num- 
ber of somewhat intricate cases of this type, 
called cross-correspondences, still others of the 
English Society group were at last convinced of 
the survival theory. But again there were other 
interested scholars who withheld conviction. 

Several advances in method have been made 
during the post-war period of the century. One 
of the most important of these is called the 
book test. The method consists in a “com- 
municator” giving a page-and-line reference to 
a book, located in a specified bookshelf to 
which the medium has not had access, and then 
tying up this reference with a personal experi- 
ence known only to the visiting sitter and the 
deceased personality which it is claimed is 
communicating. The advance in method here is 
claimed to exclude telepathy and to tie up the 
supernormal knowledge with appropriate mem- 
ories; but it will be seen that it does not ex- 
clude from application the Richet hypothesis 
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of cryptesthesia. 

Still more striking are the newspaper tests, in 
which the reference is made not to an existing 
book but to a newspaper not yet in type. This 
requires capacities not included under common 
telepathy and cryptesthesia, unless we add 
precognition to them. But, since the French 
school does include this precognitive aspect as 
accompanying cryptesthesia, the evidence of 
the newspaper tests is still not crucial in prov- 
ing the survival hypothesis. 

The “absent sitting” procedure has been 
developed lately, with a view to making the 
evidence more difficult to explain by the tele- 
pathic hypothesis, since under this method the 
experiment is held in the absence of the sitter 
for whom the communication is desired and 
who remains supposedly unknown to the 
medium. There are, however, students of the 
subject who still hold that, if the medium is 
granted the capacities of telepathy and clair- 
voyance, independent of space and time, and if 
her secondary trance personality is developed 
so as to be able to impersonate sympathetically 
whatever personalities her supernormal cogni- 
tion tells her are appropriate to the sitter, she 
could well carry out the rdle of the medium 
without the help of discarnate personal agen- 
cies. Even the still more remarkable instances 
in which the same communicating personalities 
seem to follow a sitter about as he goes, in- 
cognito, from one medium to another, as hap- 
pened in the recent John F. Thomas case, still 
appear to leave the final clear-cut answer to 
the question wanting. 

Finally there is the method adopted from 
general psychology by Whately Carington, in 
which the trance personality and the medium’s 
normal personality are compared by psycho- 
logical and physiological tests. Although these 
tests do show great personality differences, no 
one has yet shown adequately what extremes of 
difference to expect from impersonation in the 
trance states of a medium of long training and 
of spiritualist philosophy. To assume differ- 
ences in such a case due to the intrusion of 
independent personal agencies would be in our 
present state of knowledge to beg the question. 


Ill 


"Tusne HAVE been, then, almost fifty 
years of more or less scientific studies of the 


problem of mediumship. And during this half 
century some of the ablest minds of the times 
have participated. A good portion of these has 
been convinced that something occurred in the 
studies made that could not be explained by 
the usual known laws; that is, that something 
supernormal happened. Many of the latter 
were persuaded by the evidence that the causa. 
tion of these phenomena required the assump. 
tion of the survival of human personality after 
death. Yet few if any, even of the most vigor. 
ous of these, would claim that their convictions 
rested upon undebatable proof; and not all of 
their evidence together can be taken as making 
a clear and final case for the survival hypothe- 
sis. 

On the other hand no clear and final case has 
ever been made against survival. It has re- 
mained in spite of the improvements in method 
still an open question. This situation strongly 
emphasizes the need for a still better approach 
to the solution of the problem, and while there 
is no assurance that the next one tried will be 
the final and crucial one that is needed, there is 
no other way but to go on seeking it. 

First, in the search for the ultimate solution 
of the problem it is necessary that every other 
possibility be exhausted before the hypothesis of 
spirit agency is considered. If mediums are to 
be used, the first need is to know thoroughly 
all that can be produced by the natural per- 
sonal endowment of the medium herself. This 
appears so simple and sensible that the reader 
will be surprised to learn that no study of such 
capacities has ever been made. Even those who 
have pushed the telepathic hypothesis have 
not tested the mediums for telepathy. It is 
only within the last year that the first system- 
atic examination of a recognized medium, Mrs. 
Eileen Garrett, was carried out. In this study 
conducted at Duke University the first capaci- 
ties measured were those of clairvoyance and 
telepathy, the special abilities that would come 
nearest to accounting for the results usually 
produced in the trance state by purported com- 
munication. These capacities were both found 
to be present in the normal waking state in 
Mrs. Garrett and in almost precisely the same 
measure found present in her primary control 
or trance personality, Uvani. 

Similar studies should be carried out on all 
the principal mediums, always of course undet 
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half appropriate and favorable conditions. The 
mes other elemental capacities which might con- 
has ceivably contribute to the phenomena of 
the trance mediumship, such as precognition and 
| by retrocognition and the capacity for trance im- 
ting personation, should next be thoroughly esti- 
tter mated over a number of successful mediums. 
use So long as the natural capacities of the medium 
—_ in these directions remain unexplored it is not 
ifter scientifically safe to draw a conclusion about 
gor- the survival hypothesis. 
ions Suppose we find that mediums as a general 
ll of class do mot possess the unusual capacities men- 
king tioned. It would, I believe, be the greatest ad- 
the- B vance toward proof of survival in the history of 
the subject. Such a study in order to be ex- 
=has § haustive would have to be laboriously long. 
S re- § It would have to meet the psychological re- 
thod § quirements necessary to permit these probably 
ngly § delicate processes to function. Failure should 
‘oach not be too quickly taken to indicate absence of 
there § the capacity, especially in view of the successful 
il be § work with Mrs. Garrett already published.1 
ere 1s On the other hand, let us suppose that it is 
; found that the medium does possess all these 
ution § unusual capacities. It is quite within the range 
other @ of possibility, since there is increasingly strong 
sis of evidence that some of these capacities are quite 
ire to § natural common assets of at least a large por- 
ughly tion of the species.? This would suggest strongly 
| per- § that ordinary mediumistic utterances could 
This § well be the product of the natural endowment 
eader J of the medium concerned. It would not prove 
fsuch this explanation; it would, however, make it 
ewho § certainly the more economical and favored hy- 
have § pothesis. And none of the types of mediumistic 
It 8 § phenomena reviewed above would be proof of 
rstem- § the exclusion of this interpretation. 
» Mrs. But to go on with the supposition that the 
study natural capacities of the medium may account 
apac- § for all the ordinary mediumistic phenomena. 
e and & This would, I believe, mean almost as much for 
icome § the survival hypothesis as for its competitors, 
sually # since it would help to give a rational basis of 
1com- § possibility for the survival theory. Many have 
found been baffled by the very inconceivability of dis- 
ate iN & carnate personal existence. Without the sense 
> same § organs, how could minds intercommunicate? 
sontrol ff If we find that telepathy is a natural capacity 
on all . Eeneener and Personality, December issue, Duke University 
, under : 





*See “Are We ‘Psychic’ Beings?” December Forum. 
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of the human mind, that is one answer to the 
question. How can the incorporeal personality 
know what is going on in the objective world, 
without brain and sensory endings? One an- 
swer would be clairvoyance, if clairvoyance is 
truly a natural property of mind. And so we 
might go on if we had the facts. The very sur- 
vey, then, that serves to make it more difficult 
for the survival theory gives it what may be 
ultimately much more important to it, a partial 
rational foundation in conceivability. 


IV 


Fotrowine the suggestion of the purpo- 
sive psychology of Dr. McDougall, I would 
next call attention to the principle that the 
most identifying characteristic of an individual 
personality is the peculiarity of his purposes. 
As the detective traces the criminal and identi- 
fies him often by the peculiar thread of his 
motivation, so I think agency may be traced in 
these complex mediumistic phenomena. The 
actual set-ups required I have suggested else- 
where, and they are too lengthy for repetition 
here. Reduced to a few words, they involve the 
experimental production of phenomena of the 
general mediumistic type, but under circum- 
stances that exclude the range of purposes 
peculiar to the medium and to other living in- 
dividuals possibly concerned, thus narrowing 
the possibility of origin to the one discarnate 
personality under investigation. This type of 
phenomenon has been reported to occur spon- 
taneously, and, assuming but a small part of 
the co-operation frequently assured by pur- 
ported spirit personalities, the experimental 
results suggested might reasonably be hoped 
for. The most valuable experiment would be 
that in which the purpose shown by the results 
led to an intrusion into a strange and indiffer- 
ent field, to which this purpose would be en- 
tirely foreign. 

As an example of the above suggestion, sup- 
pose that a surviving personality should sud- 
denly intrude into the mediumistic utterances 
intended to represent another discarnate agent, 
using a strange medium who would normally 
have no motive for evoking his presence and to 
whom such intrusion could be only a disturb- 
ance. Then suppose he projects into the re- 
corded utterances, in addition to the necessary 
identification material, a peculiar appeal or 
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warning concerning the welfare of a living | might well be worth thorough examination 
friend who is entirely disconnected with any of | especially if systematic observation can be ap. 
those present at the séance yet who is amply | plied. Although there is always about these 
identified, and that he expresses in this appeal | cases an aspect of “spirit pathology” which the 
a point of view and purpose attributable to | spiritualists attribute to personalities being 
none but the purported intruding communica- | “earth-bound,” it may well be that behind the 
tor himself. Given good identifications, and | queer disturbances lies a principle of tremen- 
clear demonstration of a purposive concern | dous human significance. If not survival, some. 
peculiar to the one discarnate agent identified, | thing else of importance. We have only to recall 
there is as yet, I think, only one hypothesis | the history of Jenner, Mesmer, and Freud to 
reasonably adequate as an explanation for such | remind ourselves that out of the “messy” and 
cases; this is the survival hypothesis. This brief | mysterious and pathological spring many of 
example presents only the main features of the | our greatest insights. 
proposed approach to the problem. Besides The problem of survival as it stands to-day 
amplification of details, many variations and | is first, then, the psychological problem of the 
repetitions would be needed for satisfactory | natural capacities of the sensitive as a human 
proof of the hypothesis. subject, since this is a necessary standard of 
To many the clearest manifestations of the | comparison. At the same time it must be as 
independent agency of discarnate intelligences | certained if the human mind is such as could 
have been given in the instances of so-called | function to some degree independent of its 
hauntings or “invasions” that are sometimes | body relations. These will be long preliminary 
seemingly carefully and impressively reported. | studies and the work of a much needed, well- 
At least the survival hypothesis has much | endowed institution. Finally will come the ex- 
poorer competition in application to this type | ploration for the agency involved in the pro. 
of phenomenon. I recognize the scorn with | duction of any phenomena of such purposive 
which such a suggestion will be received by | peculiarity as could be ascribed only to a given 
most fellow scientists but I insist that the only | discarnate personality amply identified. The 
credence needed (and all that I can myself | minute technical details for this may well be 
give) in the situation is that which simply rec- | left to the expert investigators of the future. 
ognizes that the more seriously reported cases | The ground is not yet fully ready for them. 


For Jonathan Swift 


Strange and beautiful after the stormy dark 

To see the gray east blossom like a flower; 

After the tumult and the gusty strife 

To watch the slow dawn come with tired silence. 


Strange and beautiful that in the mighty earth, 
Haunted by sounds of winds and roaring waters, 
There lies securely hidden loveliness 

Secret and dark, that no man shall discover. 


Ce a a a ee 


More strange than these, more strange and beautiful 
After the savage hatred of your laughter, 

To see your bitter lips, instead of scorn 

Wearing a smile of weary tenderness. 


Frances EIsENBERG 
University of Tennessee; Knoxville, Tenn. 
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WHITE BREAD 


A Short Story 


BY DORA AYDELOTTE 


cine had happened to get Ma all 
worked up. Minnie knew it the minute she 
came in, cold and wind-blown, to the snug 
farmhouse kitchen. Knew it by the way Ma 
rolled out pie dough with emphatic thumps of 
the rolling pin, by the way she talked to Pa. 

“No,” she denied, “I didn’t just imagine it. 
When I come in late to the sewing circle, the 
talk hushed up too sudden. Some of the ladies 
had a kind of guilty look. Pretty soon Miz 
Elmer Luppy said she wasn’t naming no names 
but there was certain young folks setting a bad 
example to the church. And she looked right at 
me. She holds it against me yet, because I 
didn’t ask her to the su’prise that time.” Pa 
reached for his cap and went sneaking out. 

The oven door slammed on two symmetrical 
apple pies. “Get your things off and set the 
table,” hurried Ma. ‘“‘The boys c’n gather up 
the eggs.” Minnie unbuckled her clumsy ar’tics 
and set them under the stove to dry. “Who did 
Miz Luppy mean?” 

“You know’s well as I do she meant Barbry 
and Con.” Light from the wall lamp shone on 
Ma’s stooped shoulders as she turned the pot 
toast and put the potatoes in to brown. “No 
wonder they’re getting talked about. . . . It’s 
all very well for young folks to want a little 
fling, but they’re carrying it too far, sashaying 
all over the country. Barbry told me herself 
they went some place ev’ry night last week but 
two,” 

She counted on her fingers. ‘‘Le’s see — the 
party at Pruella Howse’s, debating society at 
Pleasant Valley school, taffy pull at Opal 
Smart’s, and the oyster supper at Fidelity 
Babtist church. Besides going in town Sattidy.”” 

Minnie felt bad to have Ma take on so. It 
wasn’t the first time, either. Above the cheerful 
clink of dishes her disapproving words went on. 
“You'd think Con was made of money, the 
way Barbry puts on style these days. Wearing 


her nice brown silk for common, when she’s 
got that old blue cashmere to hack around in. 
. . . Sending off for a boughten tea gown that 
she don’t need any more ’n a dog needs two 
tails.” 

The flood of eloquence subsided as Pa and 
the boys came stomping in, sniffing hungrily. 
“My land—lI clear forgot the pies!” She 
snatched them from the oven, browned and 
bubbling fragrantly. 


II 


Rocur arter Barbry’s wedding, there 
was a houseful of comp’ny and so much going 
on. Con’s folks gave an infare, with all Flat 
Branch at the feast, and Barbry, radiant in her 
wedding dress, shamelessly holding hands with 
Con. (The piece in the Fidelity Weekly Clarion 
said that “the bride was the recipient of many 
congratulations and the cynosure of all eyes,” 
whatever that meant.) There were parties and 
turkey dinners and pie suppers in honor of the 
bridal pair, until Barbry said Con turned up his 
nose at plain cooking and he retorted that she 
was spoiled for a poor man’s wife. But they 
were just in fun. 

Just because Barbry wouldn’t settle down 
right away, it seemed like all the fam’ly (‘cept 
Aunt Min, who never had a hard word to say 
about anybody, and Pa Miller, who thought his 
big girl was just about perfect) started to find 
fault. 

Barbry might be young yet, fretted Gramma 
Warren, but she was plenty old enough to take 
an interest in flowers. Things ought to grow 
good in that sunny south bay window, where ol’ 
Miz Tousey used to keep her flower stand. But, 
though Gramma donated her best slips and 
cuttings, they got pale and spindling for lack of 
care. 

“You don’t love ’em enough,” chided the 
giver, laboring over the neglected sprigs. 
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“Flowers ’re like childern. They need a sight of 
care. They’ve got to be humored and looked 
after,” she added, digging up the earth with an 
old case knife, pinching off dead leaves. Barbry 
promised to do better, but she forgot, and first 
real cold spell all the plants froze stiff. 

Barbry did gad around a lot. More than once 
Minnie stopped by after school, only to find 
the gray cat hunched on the doorstep and the 
little house locked up. More than once Ma 
Miller took her mending and went to spend the 
day with her daughter, only to have the trip for 
nothing. 

When Con and Barbry went to Redford to 
hear the Swiss Bell Ringers, Aunt Min stood up 
for them. No harm in good music, she soothed 
— she’d ’ve liked to go herself. But Ma didn’t 
like it a bit. “Not that I begrudge ’em a little 
pleasure, but it’s just frittering away time and 
money. More than that, it’s bound to make 
talk among the church members. You know 
some of ’em ’re pretty strict.” 

When Ma found out that Con and his young 
wife had gone clear to Mowneka to see a stage 
play called East Lynne, she went on the war- 
path. Tried to make Pa give them a good talk- 
ing-to, but that peace-loving man backed down. 

“Con ain’t shirking his farm work,” he 
excused. “There ain’t much to do, this time of 
year, outside reg’lar chores. And, besides, I 
don’t see they’ve done anything so wrong. 
Young folks ’re like colts — they will break 
out of pasture now and then.” Minnie polished 
a plateful of red apples and put them at Pa’s 
elbow. He grinned and pulled her bobbing 
curls. 

But when the frivolous Mulligans started 
going to dances, even that easy-going parent 
shook his head and sighed. Con and Barbry 
belonged to the church — they knew it was 
against the discipline to do such things. Some 
church members had dances anyway, with 
Ebbie Smock to fiddle for them if he’d backslid 
enough since the last revival, but, as Pa said, 
two wrongs didn’t make a right. No — firmly 
— ’twasn’t his place to say anything. 

Tongues of Flat Branch gossips clacked 
zestfully. “Like father, like son,” some wisely 
quoted, recalling that old Barney Mulligan had 
the name of having been a gay dog in his time. 
Danced and played cards and even bet on horse 
races. There might, Ma condoned, be some 


excuse for Con. But not for Barbry, brought up 
like she was. Seemed like getting married had 
turned her head. 

That young person didn’t give a snap of her 
finger for what folks said. ‘Let ’em talk,” she 
flouted, tossing her rust-brown head. “Con 
don’t care, either. His Pa says we got a lifetime 
to settle down in and we ought to kick up our 
heels a little now.” Pa Miller’s dark eyes 
twinkled at Barney’s blithe remark, but Ma 
looked down her nose. “Besides,” Barbry 
finished primly, “I never dance round dances 
with anybody but Con.” 

Minnie had always thought dancing was 
wicked. The preacher thundered against it from 
his pulpit. At revivals, the ’vangelist declared 
that the ballroom was an open door to Hell. 
. . . But Barbry said there wasn’t anything 
wrong in it, and she ought to know. At first, she 
confided to Minnie, it seemed awful wicked, 
but, by the time they’d danced a little, her 
conscience didn’t hurt one bit. 

Minnie indulged in dreams of that forbidden 
joy — of swaying to sweet music, a manly arm 
clasped about her waist... . Maybe Amo 
Ruffner, the tall, beaky-nosed young teacher of 
Round Grove school, might take her to a dance 
some time. But that dawning hope faded as she 
remembered that Amos was going to study for 
the ministry. 

Bound to do her duty by the misguided pair, 
Ma Miller held a council of war — only she 
called it a fam’ly dinner. Before the folks came, 
that Sunday, Ma warned Pa that he and 
Barney must stick together and give the 
young folks some good advice. She’d said all 
she could, and it just rolled off like water off of 
a duck’s back. . . . No use putting Con’s Ma 
up to saying anything — she thought the sun 
rose and set in that boy, and, besides, she 
wouldn’t say “Boo” to a goose! 

If Barbry suspicioned what was in the wind, 
she didn’t let on. Went on like she used to at 
home — teasing Bill and Jimmie, making 4 
face at Con, talking back to Lodie Green, the 
hired man, when he came up from the tenant 
house to see her. Perching a moment on Pa's 
lap, slipping up behind Ma and untying het 
apern strings while that lady dished up dinner. 

Ma kept making signs to Pa, but, with little 
Barbry banging a chicken drumstick on het 
plate and smearing her round cheeks with jam, 
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with old Barney roaring out funny stories and 
Uncle Ed and Con joking and cutting up, 
there was no use talking serious at the table. 
Afterwards, the menfolks went to look at a 
fine Her’ford bull calf Pa’d bought and stayed 
around the barn. Then it got to snowing hard, 
and ev’rybody said it was time to be getting 
home. 

In Minnie’s room, as Barbry did her hair 
over and primped before the glass, little sister 
timidly suggested maybe they better not go to 
dances or the theayter any more—it was 
making talk. Barbry leaned over and kissed 
her burning cheek. “Now, don’t talk like the 
widow Riddick.”” And Minnie said no more. 

Ma might be too ready to find fault with her 
own, but let outsiders do the same, and she 
defended them like a mother hen shielding her 
brood from swooping hawks. When some of the 
church ladies hinted that certain young folks 
needed taking down a peg, Ma flared up and 
said it was none of their bus’ness. Folks that 
lived in glass houses, she significantly added, 
better not throw stones. . . . But that didn’t 
stop the talking. It didn’t stop folks from cran- 
ing around and whispering behind their hands 
when Con and Barbry came in late to church, 
after going to a dance at Todd’s Point the 
night before. 


Ill 


Uncuz Ep had gone down to Shobonier 
to see about some farm land Gramma wanted 
to sell. Aunt Min’d been tied down pretty 
close, so she took little Barbry and went along 
for a visit with Uncle Wash Warren’s folks. 

The oldest Coonrod boy came to milk and 
do the chores, and Minnie went to stay till the 
folks got back, so Gramma wouldn’t be by 
herself of nights. Almost like going vis’ ting — 
taking her cotton flannel nightie and her other 
school dress, driving old Prince back and forth 
to school. Gramma was a great hand to joke 
and carry on, and they had the nicest times 
together. 

But one evening Minnie came home to find 
the little old lady fairly bristling in one of her 
spunkiest moods. “I ain’t mad at you, Minnie 
child,” she relented, stroking her grand- 
daughter’s silky hair, “but there’s some 
meddlesome folks—” She pursed up her 
mouth and hurried to dish up supper. 


“It was the widow Riddick,” she began, 
helping to the stewed chicken. “I felt like 
something was up when I seen her hitching that 
old bag o’ bones out in front. She never brings 
anything but bad news.” A maddening pause, 
while Gramma absently buttered a biscuit on 
the wrong side. 

“Then the widow started in, and I never 
was so mad at anybody in all my born days. 
She shook her long black glove fingers in my 
face and said folks that follered after worldly 
lusts couldn’t expect to be thought well of. I 
told her no use mincing matters, so she come 
right out and said there was talk of calling Con 
and Barbry before the Board of Deacons. Oh,” 
at Minnie’s troubled gaze, “not to put ’em out 
of the church — just sort of lay down the law. 
They’ll meet at Brother Beamer’s and —” 

Gramma drummed on the table with restless 
fingers. “Something,” she proclaimed, “has 
got to be done about it. Barbry’s my own 
grandchild, and I’m not going to have her put 
upon.” 

The good supper suddenly tasted flat. Min- 
nie pushed away her plate. . . . She’d heard 
about folks getting put out of the church. .. . 
There was a girl, once — but Barbry wasn’t 
bad. 

“Gramma,” she appealed, “do you think it’s 
wrong to dance and go to the theayter?” 

““Ask me some other time,” snapped that 
incensed person. “Right now I got my dander 
up too much. I do know it’s wrong to blame 
young folks for wantin’ a little fun.” 

“Does Barbry know about the meeting?” 
trembled Minnie. “Or the folks? Maybe Pa 
could do something about it.” 

“No,” mourned Gramma, “that sour-faced 
ol’ Deacon Bristow’s back of all this, and he’s 
got too much inflooence. Thinks he owns the 
church, because he pays most on the preacher’s 
sal’ry. Brother Beamer dassn’t come out 
against him.” 

Gramma rose briskly, untying her apern 
strings. “‘Something,” she repeated, “has got 
to be done about it. I’m thankful you’re here, 
Minnie, because I’ll need your help.” 

Waving away Minnie’s troubled, “Don’t 
you want the table redd up first?” Gramma 
lighted the lantern and went trotting to the 
barn. With chilled and trembling fingers 
Minnie hitched up the black horse, Prince . . 
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waited at the front gate while Gramma put on 
her bonnet and her best fringed shawl. 

“Are we going over home?” quizzed Minnie, 
as the buggy creaked along. Gramma jerked 
the lines and clucked to their lagging steed. 
““Ask me no questions ’n’ I'll tell you no lies.” 

They drew up in front of Little Flock par- 
s’nage. The parlor was all lighted.... 
Gramma stiffly clambered down. “Here we 
are... . Church board meeting, indeed!” 
She snorted like a war horse going into battle. 

““No,” to Minnie’s faint-hearted plea that 
she wait in the buggy, “‘you come on inside. I 
never heard of a deacon bitin’ anybody.” 

The preacher’s wife came to the door, smiling 
in a flustered sort of way. “Yes,” she admitted, 
“Brother Beamer’s in, but there’s a meeting 
of the board, and —”’ 

“That’s what I come for,” asserted Gramma. 
. . . She swept in boldly, her small figure 
defiantly erect, her eyes gleaming behind 
steel-rimmed specs. The three men screwed 
around in their chairs. . . . Old Deacon Bris- 


tow combed lean fingers through his tangled 
beard. “Er—umph,” he coughed. “Sister 


Warren —” 

“Don’t you ‘Sister Warren’ me,” she 
threatened. “I come here to speak my mind 
and speak it I will. What would John Miller 
think if he knew about this meeting? A lot of 
old he-gossips tryin’ to run down as nice a 
young couple as ever lived, just because they 
wanted some good times. Set down,” as the 
deacon started up, protesting, “till I say my 
say.” 

She faced him sternly. “You let my young 
folks alone. They’re good as gold. Let ’em 
enjoy their little fling. Can’t you see they’re 
eatin’ their white bread now?” 

Brother Beamer came over and took Gramma 


by the hand. “‘God bless you, Sister,” he said 
earnestly. “You're a true mother in Israel.” 

And to the sheepish-looking deacons, “Gen. 
tlemen, the meeting is adjourned.” Deacon 
Bristow flung him a sour look. 

Gramma marched out to the buggy with her 
chin held high, her bent shoulders proudly 
straight. ... Minnie trailed after, speech. 
lessly admiring. Wasn’t Gramma the spunkiest 
thing? 

Anxious for his warm stable, Prince traveled 
along in good style, his breath blowing back 
like steam. The night was chilly, with a raw 
east wind, but Gramma’s thick green face veil 
floated free. For once she forgot that night air 
was bad for her nooralgy. 

Minnie heard a rich, contented chuckle from 
the shawled figure at her right. “I was just 
thinking,” confessed Gramma, “what the 
widow Riddick’ll say when she knows I broke 
up the meeting.” 

Down the road came a steady beat of hoofs. 
. . . Somebody in a one-horse rig. . . . Some. 
body singing, in a full, clear tenor, 

They’re bound to run all night, 
They’re bound to run all day. 


I'll bet my money on the bobtail nag, 
And you put yours on the bay. 


’ 


“Tt’s Con and Barbry,” whispered Minnie, 
“going to the tacky party at Peterses.” 
Gramma fiercely cautioned her to keep still. 
“They mustn’t know it’s us.” 

‘Must ’ve been strangers,” remarked Con, 
as the bay mare swung on briskly. “ Anybody 
’round here’d say ‘Howdy’ when I called.” 

“Prob’ly some nosey ol’ church folks,” 
jeered Barbry, “didn’t like it to hear you sing 
about a horse race.” She drew closer to her 
husband’s side. “I don’t give a snap of my 
finger what they think.” 
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= country is hearing much of 
late regarding a measure to be intro- 
duced in Congress early in the coming 
session, known as the Townsend Re- 
volving Pensions. Sponsored by promi- 
nent senators and congressmen, cham- 
pioned by millions of signatures on 

itions from citizens in 47 states, and 
favorably regarded by the Administra- 
tion, this measure has made its way 
across the country on sheer merit with- 
out newspaper or radio assistance. 

Just what is the Townsend Plan, and 
what are the arguments, pro and con, on 
the measure? 

From the heart and brain of a wise old 
family physician turned layman econo- 
nist, there comes a comprehensive plan 
of vital interest to each individual. It is 
am idea worth passing on for others to 
think about, for it deals with the most 
pressing problems confronting our na- 
ton to-day. It bids fair to banish the 
mental worries and financial problems of 
nillions of our citizens and help to de- 
liver the United States from the chaos of 
economic depression. 

The conception of this idea originated 
in the mind of Dr. F. E. Townsend of 
Long Beach, California. Briefly stated, 
this involves the petitioning of the Con- 
gress of the United States to enact a law 
pensioning every worthy citizen, man or 
voman, of 60 years of age or over, who 
makes application, at $200 per month 
tach. To qualify, the applicant must be 
titirely free of any criminality. They 
must retire from all productive or gain- 
fl occupation. They must agree under 
wath to spend this entire sum within the 
current month in which it is received, 
within the confines of the United States. 

Further, to petition Congress to enact 
‘law creating a national federal sales 
x sufficient in amount to pay this 

| each month, thus creating a re- 
volving fund so that this money will be 
continuous circulation. 

Thus an ample fund will be created 
and collected through national agencies 
id disbursed again through the hands 
the old folks directly into the channels 

trade and commerce. This, it is 
painted out, will give a steady stimulus 

business, with the purchasing power 


Tue Forum published in the December 
issue an article entitled “ $200 a Month 
at Sixty— The Townsend Pension 
Plan,” by Seymour F. Milliken. The 
author's manuscript was liberally 
edited, and, because it was necessary to 
rush it to the press, be was not given an 
opportunity to approve the changes. At 
bis request THE Forum presents bere- 
with bis original copy, altered only for 
style-book requirements. 


of a vast sum which must be spent 
regularly every month. 

The author of the plan for combining 
liberal retirement compensation for the 
aged with financial recovery and perma- 
nent prosperity is a prominent physician 
whose experience in ministering to the 
varied ills of humanity extends over a 
long lifetime. During the depression, 
Dr. Townsend as Administrator of the 
Health Department of the City of Long 
Beach, California, has come into close 
contact with many of the indigent sick. 
A large percentage of his patients were 
old folks whose life savings and provi- 
sions for old age have been completely 
swept away by the financial collapse of 
institutions in which their savings were 
invested. 

With a suddenness that bewildered 
them, these worthy and prudent old 
people found themselves not only help- 
less financially but a burden to their 
children or other relatives, who were in a 
position, frequently, of financial em- 
barrassment themselves and in no situa- 
tion to assume the added and unexpected 
load. To many of the old people it 
seemed to be the last straw added to 
their anxiety and distress. To feel that 
they were not only helpless and useless 
but also in the way caused a rapid de- 
cline in their health and spirits and an 
ardent wish for death as their only hope 
of relief. 

This pathetic collapse of their morale 
with the hopeless apathy which it pro- 
duced in them made their care a double 
burden upon their anxious relatives, 
who were compelled to stretch their 
already meager finances in an effort to 
provide little luxuries and means of 
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amusement for their beloved elders. 
Many of the old folks went into a rapid 
decline and died. The sorrow for their 
loss and the added obligation of funeral 
expenses made more difficult the desper- 
ate situation faced by their sons and 
daughters. 

The daily association with affliction, 
grim want, and hopeless sorrow obsessed 
the heart and mind of Dr. Townsend 
with a consuming desire to provide a 
cure for the national folly of permitting 
blighting, destructive want in a land of 
superabundance. The doctor believes 
that in this carefully thought-out plan 
he has found the solution of a baffling 
problem. He believes that for the na- 
tion’s older citizens, who have borne the 
cares of many years, the declining period 
of their life should be freed from the 
needless anxieties of poverty. Whether 
one agrees with the plan or not, it brings 
to our attention an extremely vital mat- 
ter for consideration and one which has 
an important bearing upon the national 
welfare. 


EIGHT MILLION NEw Joss 


Insurance statistics show that out 
of 100 persons reaching the age of 60 
only eight have been fortunate enough 
to have achieved financial success to 
such a degree that they may live com- 
fortably thereafter without depending 
upon further earnings. Of the remaining 
g2 persons, 78 of them are entirely de- 
pendent upon such earnings as they may 
be able to secure, and in the case of 
many, during the past four years, this 
reached the vanishing point. The re- 
maining fourteen persons out of the 100 
are wholly dependent upon public or 
private charity. The 78 persons in our 
100 who are capable of earning in reality 
are able to secure only enough to pay 
partially for their living. But a very 
small percentage actually earn enough 
for their entire needs or any surplus to 
lay aside for the future. 

Approximately eight million persons 
will be eligible to apply for the pension. 
Economists estimate that each person 
spending $200 per month creates a job 
for one additional worker. The retire- 
ment of our citizens at 60 years of age 

















and over, from all productive and gain- 
ful occupation, will thereby create jobs 
for eight million younger workers, which 
will in itself be a great factor in the 
solving of our national labor problem, 
which has resolved itself into a national 
unemployment problem of colossal pro- 
portions. Persons in the United States 
who have reached the age of 60- years 
and over are quite uniformly distributed 
throughout the population, according to 
the last census, so that the steady, in- 
creased buying power would stimulate 
business in every section of our land. 
The amount which would be expended 
under the provisions of this plan is esti- 
mated to give each person in the nation 
an additional $14 in spending ability 
every month. This is enough to raise the 
standard of living very materially above 
the present low level but fully within the 
ability of the country to provide. 


INDUSTRIAL PROGRESS BLESSING OR 
CURSE? 


"Tae consrantiy growing use of 
power by civilized man is increasing his 
capacity to produce the things which he 
needs at an ever decreasing cost. Hence 
it is under our system that an ever de- 
creasing number of workers is required 
in production, with the logical result 
that an ever increasing army of workers 
finds itself out of employment. If 
our modern civilization and the boasted 
advantages of our great industrial prog- 
ress and achievement are to be a blessing 
instead of a curse, some sensible and just 
provision must be devised for the retire- 
ment of the older workers such as are 
embodied in the Old Age Revolving 
Pensions. 

Former generations considered that 
poverty was an inevitable condition, 
but the enlightened mind of to-day 
knows that this fiction has been incul- 
cated by those who would profit most 
from the continuance of such a system. 
This calamitous curse of the human race 
can be abolished. Does a monkey in the 
forest starve because he has too many 
coconuts? 

The payment and expenditure of the 
Revolving Pension each month is for a 
constructive purpose. First, to place an 
adequate amount of buying power in 
the hands of our older citizens, which 
will permit them to satisfy their wants 
that have been so greatly restricted for 
the past four years. Second, to create 
such a demand for new goods of all 
description that the manufacturing 
plants in the country will be called upon 
to start their wheels of production at 
full speed and provide jobs for many 
workers now idle. A smaller sum than 
that specified in the plan will not ac- 
complish the desired result of stimu- 
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lating and continuing an adequate vol- 
ume of purchasing power. 

This money made available to the 
channels of trade and industry will im- 
mediately start a great volume of buy- 
ing, estimated at $1,600,000 to $2,000,- 
ooo per month. Due to the fact that the 
country has been on short commodity 
rations for over four years, and since all 
sections will be affected, as the old peo- 
ple are to be found everywhere, the 
buying effect will be widely distributed. 
It is believed that, as factories and other 
avenues of production start up, a large 
number of the unemployed will im- 
mediately be called back into activity 
and permanent employment at fair 
wages. Beside the everyday expenses 
such as food, clothing, and rent, there 
will be a demand for a great number of 
things dear to the human heart. It will 
go for travel, for the various forms of 
entertainment, professional and servant 
employment, and innumerable things 
available in this age. 

Persons of 60 years and over owning 
income property and whose income is 
greater than the pension would not need 
or possibly care to apply for this pension, 
as it is not designed to be compulsory. 
Those whose income is less than the 
pension would undoubtedly dispose of 
their interests in the various forms of 
business to younger people and receive 
the pension for their declining years. 

There should be taken into considera- 
tion the fact that a large number of 
elderly people are now compelled 
through force of circumstances to live 
with their children or relatives or in in- 
stitutions. This plan would encourage 
the ownership of homes of their own 
either through purchase or building and 
thus stimulate the consumption of mate- 
rial and the employment of labor. 


TAXES AND CRIME REDUCED 


HE QUESTION is raised as to the 
great cost of the pensions. Dr. Townsend 
directs our attention to the fact that this 
plan will effect a marked reduction in the 
tax burden. It will be less expensive to 
collect and spend this old-age revolving 
fund than it is to maintain our present- 
day costs of organized charity. Our 
community-chest drives have become 
increasingly more and more difficult to 
raise. The public tires from the con- 
tinual appeal after appeal to its check 
book. To many of those who are forced 
to seek aid from our community-chest 
funds, it is a humiliation to eat the 
bread of grudging charity. Society will 
be relieved of a tremendous burden of 
taxation now made necessary through 
the maintenance of old people’s homes, 
poor farms, and various similar institu- 
tions. It will also eliminate most if not 
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all of the enormous expenditures 
being carried on by city, county, s 
and national relief agencies. Also 
great public and private pension 
maintained by our large industrial 
ganizations, which are now costi 
country many millions of dollars egimeri 
month and must inevitably cont; 
under our present economic system, ( 
large railroad company ran ex 
that thousands of people might hy 
Dr. Townsend present this plan. 
Further in the consideration of nati 
wide problems, it is pointed out thatty 
carrying into execution of the Townsey 
Plan would have a very marked effect 
the reduction of crime and present 
banditry. There can be no questions 
the fact that the depression has ¢ 
mously increased the ranks of band 
and hold-up men. These are largely 
cruited from our young men betweenty# 
ages of 20 and 30, who, finding the 
selves without jobs, turn to crimes 
seemingly easy way and a short cut 
get money. Once in this dangerous 
it is hard to return to upright ways, 
though the desire to earn an hom 
living is uppermost in the minds of 
American citizens. The records of a 
law-enforcement departments indicnjy 
that crime is largely the result of a lige 
of opportunity to secure the necessitqgP 
of life through legitimate means. 
Stimulate business and provide tt 
opportunities for our young men tow 
along congenial lines, and the came 
problem will be greatly ile 
Thoughtful people consider that { 
wider openings for employment 
offer a better crime solution than can 
found in our police and in the law 
or other repressive measures. 
Each year we send out into theh 
ness and professional world from 
high schools and colleges five mill 
eager, hopeful young people, in addit 
to other millions entering wor 
business who do not graduate. 
young folks find themselves in a ¢ 
plorable situation as they face a joble 
future. Former avenues and posit 
are filled. They find a crowding army 
the unemployed competing savagely 
every chance to earn an honest living 
Through the maxims of Benja 
Franklin and others, we have & 
taught in the past that prudent savi 
was essential in planning for a haf 
and independent old age. But req ' 
happenings in the financial world ung 
shattered some of our cherished ica 
and shown us by sad and tragic exp 
ence that no one has been able tod 
an absolutely safe method of investm™ 
and saving. Statistical records show? 
92 per cent of all persons reaching 
age of 65 have, in spite of their 
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tures sgiforts, not been able to save enough to | benefits. We will suppose that he re- | man clods without ambition, content to 
nty, stygjgeuard them from the humiliation of ac- | ceives the moderate wage of $100 per | wear the livery of serfs and eat the bread 
epting charity in some form, either | month. During the 39 years up to the | of grudging charity? Does this harmo- 
on systeaimrom the state or from relatives. Experi- | time when he and his wife reach the age | nize with the American idea to “insure 
ustrial gigence proves that no form of investment | of 60 years, he will have contributed | domestic tranquillity”? This is not a 
osting tas allible that the human mind can | approximately $950 to the Old Age | picture of the future, it is a present-day 
liars egiierise which is based upon the small | Pension Fund. During the first year | actuality. It seems hardly necessary in 
- contigieroup or individual financing. The Re- | upon reaching the age of 60, both he and | this connection to stress another dan- 
stem, (ggaving Pension Plan proposes that all | his wife will receive from this fund all | gerous possibility, the threat of com- 
excursggwho serve society to the best of their | that they have contributed during their | munism in America, which is an active, 
right hegebility in whatever capacity shall not be | earlier years. Thus for them it becomes | aggressive, and persistent movement. 
an. nied that security in their declining | an endowed insurance, payable at 60 | Conditions which encourage its growth 
of natigigears to which their services in the | years of age, backed by Uncle Sam as | should be checked, and it cannot be done 
it that pmective years have entitled them. administrator, without any anxiety on | too quickly. 
Townsn So the part of the contributors as to whether Nothing in the way of half-time em- 
ME CRITICISMS . ° “3 
ad effecti the company is sound and reliable and | ployment, minimum-wage plans, or 
resentds No prawn of social relief can be | able to meet the test at the period of | price fixing will alter this frightful state 
stion ayppuggested that does not have its critics. | greatest need. of affairs so full of peril. It will tend to 
has enggpome of them see an increase in the re- D P grow steadily worse so long as we adhere 
of bangamailers’ prices to meet the tax. The ad- a re to our present systemless lack of control 
largely wates of the measure point to the fact Wane tae two great objectives | of our monetary circulation. Under our 
etweentkgetat a tremendous increase in the total | are to provide security for old age and | present system money circulates, or it 
ling thengrolume of business which this great re- | work for our unemployed millions, there | does not circulate, in accordance with 
crime sqqoving fund would insure makes certain | is a third aim, which is to put to rout the | the fears, whims, or emotions of a few 
ort cut amet larger profits would be possible to | present economic depression and render | men or institutions that control the 
rous ganfem retailer through his old rates than | its return improbable. Such a deliver- | major portion of the money of the land. 
t ways, oper? before and make unnecessary much | ance, the advocates of the pension be- It would seem that one of the chief 
an hong any advance in price. Estimated from | lieve, would be a natural result of the | functions of government should be the 
inds of oggpources now available, a sales tax of one | inauguration of this plan. They point to | exercise of its power to insure a steady 
rds of gp cent to two per cent will be ample to | the well-recognized fact that inventive | and sufficient flow of money through the 
s indicaspase this fund, which can be lowered as | genius in the United States has created a | channels of trade and commerce, which 
It of alaigem volume of trade increases. The | condition in society which has resulted | would be adequate to keep that trade 
necessitageupients of the pension fund will con- | in a huge surplus of producers, as well as | moving at an even tempo, free from fear 
ans. ribute their proportionate share, the | a surplus of products. The resulting con- | of panics or, what is equally harmful, 
rovide tkupume as the general public. dition is a constant standing army of the | speculative booms. The flow should be 
en to wat Others fear that this money may be | unemployed. in a constant volume into the coffers of 


the crmpetded in the banks and fail to circulate. Even in the boom days of the late | the United States Treasury and then 
rik ts Dr. Townsend’s idea that the pen- | ‘twenties, there was a large number of | immediately on its revolving course back 

- that tegpats shall not be disbursed in cash but | these unfortunate persons, and their | again into the avenues of commerce 

rent wige the form of government check books | ranks have steadily increased, until to- | from whence it came. 

han cane “tipt. The stubs will indicate what | day it is estimated that approximately The banking system of our country 


law 0 checks are issued for, and the full | ten million or more are denied em- | cannot do this. Money can flow into the 
umber must be used before another can | ployment. Including their families, it | Government Treasury by the taxation 
‘o the buiggt cured. By certain critics it is con- | means one fourth of our population. If | route, but from there the stream can 
| from omgeeted as saddling an unjust burden | three fourths have to carry this one | reach only the banks. There it stagnates. 
ive millage” the taxpayers of the country to | fourth, it means a strain that will bank- | It cannot get back among the people 


in additaggvide for many old people who never | rupt cities, states, and nation. where it is needed, unless they have 


work algpdthe ability to earn over $50 a month Under our present economic set-up, it | security to offer for it. When times are 

ate. ng their younger years. The pro- | is regarded as impossible that they can | hard and the need for money is the 
s in a owents point out, however, that many | again ever be put to work unless they | greatest is just the time when people are 
ce a joble honest old man or woman has con- | are willing to accept the short day and | unable to give security. As a result 
d positioguted long years of faithful toil, | the minimum wage. Even then their | business slackens, wages are reduced, or 
ing armydgeuct while it has brought a small | labor will be too expensive, because | work ceases, and people must accept 
avagely mgemetary reward, yet has been most | machines will do the work in infinitely | charity. 


est living (tial in the carrying on of our daily | less time and at less cost. It will prob- Should the Townsend Old Age Revolv- 
* Benjam The small cog may be as important | ably be the plan of organized society, as | ing Pension be enacted, it will bring to 


have be working of great machinery as | constituted to-day, to shunt this army | millions the joy of better days. To hearts 
Jent saviae* /arger one. of the jobless aside on some form of sub- | overburdened with anxiety will dawn a 
ra hap sistence dole and do the work with effi- | new note of cheer. Old age should be the 
But ects! AN ENDOWMENT POLICY cient and tireless machines. Bear in | serene and peaceful oa of life which 
world har ERE Is another angle to look at. | mind the statement, “society, as con- | our creator intended it to be “ere the sil- 
ished ida" Person in the nation, if he lives, | stituted to-day.” Having solved the | ver cord be loosed, or the golden bowl be 
agic expe ONer or later reach the time when | problems of production to a point where | broken.” In the spirit of social justice we 
sle to devi" she will become 60 years of age. | we have more products than we can | can say with the prophet of old who 
‘investnelg "S take as an illustration a young | consume, are we to be eternally faced | looked forward to the coming time when 
is show tage of 21 years, who will have one of the | with the fact that millions of our fellow | age would face the sunset years with a 
eaching tm 8 Periods to live and contribute to | citizens suffer for lack of these same | calm assurance of security, “In the eve- 


f their fund before receiving any of its | products? Must they become mere hu- | ning it shall be light.” 
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Do you know— 


WHO SAID IT? " 


$1,000.00 for good memories 
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ive ME liberty or give me death.” 
Who Said It? No entrant in the January con- 
test failed to pin this quotation (Number g) on 
that statesman of old Virginia, Patrick Henry. 
“Brevity is the soul of wit.” Who Said It? 
Not Pope, as one contestant had it, but Shake- 
speare, of course! (Or Polonius, to be strictly 
accurate, in Act II, Scene 2, of Hamlet. 
Either answer is held to be correct). “Shun 
not the mead but drink in measure.” Who 
Said It? Chaucer did not say it. This quota- 
tion, Number 6 of the January set, is not easy, 
but the word “mead” holds a clue. Naturally 
we cannot identify all of the quotations until 
some time after entries close for the Sweep- 
stakes prize, on June 14, 1935. 

The first entry in the January Who Said It? 
Contest arrived less than forty-eight hours 
after the January issue was delivered by the 
postman — with six of the ten quotations 
identified and four of the blanks left unfilled. 
The Editor of the Who Said It? Contest would 
point out that, while mere promptness is to be 
given due weight in the award of prizes, the 
main idea, after all, is to track down the quota- 
tions! If you don’t know and you can’t find out 
Who Said It? make a reasonable guess. 

Quotation Number 10 of the February set is 
almost as easy as Patrick Henry’s contribution 
to the January set. At least one British poet 
is represented this month. A couple of good 
books of quotations will prove helpful and, 
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above all, contestants should remember that 
at least one quotation in every set will be taken 
from the issue of THE Forum in which it 
appears. 

The Who Said It? Contest started in last 
month’s issue. It is not too late to enter. Ten 
quotations will be printed in this and the next 
four issues of THE Forum. Contestants in the 
Who Said It? Contest are asked to identify the 
source of the quotations. 

Opposite each quotation on the entry form 
printed on the opposite page jot down the name 
of the person, real or fictional, Who Said lt. 
Mail your entry to the Editor, Wbo Said It? 
Contest, THE Forum Magazine, 570 Lexington 
Avenue, New York City. Entries for the Febrv- 
ary contest must be received by February 15 
to be eligible for the February contest awards. 
Names of the winners in the February contest 
will be announced in the April issue; names of 
the successful January contestants will be an- 
nounced next month. Each month there will be 
a first prize of $50 and two second prizes of $10 
each for the most nearly correct sets of answets 
submitted. In the June issue contest there wil 
be eight additional $10 prizes. Contestants 
who send in all six sets of quotations will be 
eligible for the Sweepstakes prize: $50 
Entries for the Sweepstakes will close on June 
14, 1935, and the award will be announced ia 
the August Forum. Send in your entries singly 
or all at once. 
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Contest RuLeEs 


1. The Who Said It? Contest is open to any reader of THE 
Forum Magazine, except employees of THe Forum, 
members of their families, or their relatives. 


9. This issue of THE Forum, the last, and each of the next 
four issues will contain ten quotations. The object of the 
contest is to identify the individual who uttered the 
quotation. 


y. THe Forum Magazine will award monthly prizes 
(first prize $50.00 and two prizes of $10.00 each) to the 
in or persons who submit the most nearly correct sets 
ofreplies. In addition to the monthly prizes there will be a 
Sweepstakes prize of $500.00 for the most nearly correct 
ies in al] six sets of quotations. All entries will be 
dated in order of receipt, and weight will be given to 
ptness. Allowance will be made for entries mailed 
from distant points. The Sweepstakes award will be an- 
nounced in the August issue of THe Forum. 


4 Entries of answers to the set of quotations printed in 
this issue must be received by the Editor, Who Said It? 
Contest, THE Forum Magazine, 570 Lexington Avenue, 
New York City, by February 15, 1935. Closing dates of the 


other monthly contests will be announced later. The clos- 
ing date for the Sweepstakes prize is June 14, 1935. Con- 
testants must sign their names and give their address. 
Entries received without name and address will not be con- 
sidered. 


5. Entries must be sent in on the entry blanks printed in 
this, the last, and the four succeeding issues of THE Forum 
Magazine. 


6. The Editor of Tat Forum Magazine will be the sole 
judge of the Who Said It? Contest, and, by submitting 
their entries, contestants agree to accept as final the deci- 
sion of the Editor of Taz Forum Magazine in any and all 
matters affecting the conduct of the contest and the 
awarding of prizes. 


7. Any contestant may enter as many sets of answers as 
he pleases. 


8. In case of a tie, duplicate prizes will be awarded. 


g. The Editor of Tut Forum Magazine cannot undertake 
to enter into correspondence relative to the Who Said It? 
Contest, nor will any entry or set of entries be returned. 


QOUOUNUASAUETUAGAAOEREUOGAGONEEUGOAOONOEUOUOSOROUUUUOGAOEUAGOGOAUEUUEAGAANEUUUAAGANEUUUENOROU AOUAAEOROUUOAGAOGUUAA GU 
ENTRY FORM—FEBRUARY 


Editor, Who Said It? Contest 
The Forum Magazine 
s70 Lexington Avenue, New York City 


I desire to submit the following entry in the Who Said It? Contest and I agree to abide by the 


Contest Rules printed above. 


1. [have made my bed in the darkness. 


2. They whom I benefit injure me most. 


Who Said It? 





3. Before the American people is a challenge of changing the 
ideals of brotherhood into reality... . . . os 


4. We Americans, after all, are a kindly mannered and a rea- 


sonably thoughtful race 





§. The rule is jam to-morrow and jam yesterday but never 


jam to-day. 


6, And then my heart with pleasure fills and dances with the 


daffodils. 


7. If music be the food of love play on. 


8. Virtue is additionally pleasing when coming to us in one 


whose form is beautiful. 
9. If he’s a change, give me constancy 
i. Knowledge is power. 
Nome 
BI cciectcastieis 


City 





State 


This form must be received by February 15, 1935 
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These columns are open to brief letters commenting upon any article or subject that bas 
appeared in The Forum. Because of space limitations, the Editor must reserve 
the right to publish letters only in part. 


ENCOURAGING NOTES 


To the Editor: 

I am writing to congratulate you on the 
truly splendid piece of work you are doing 
as Editor of Tur Forum. For some time I 
have been following the articles in this 
magazine and have found them of a highly 
interesting, informative, and discerning 
nature. However, I have been particularly 
impressed by your courageous and inspir- 
ing editorials. Though you will possibly 
be unpopular with many, I hope you 
realize that there is a solid body of thought 
and opinion in this country which, though 
perforce silent, is nevertheless resolutely 
behind you. 

Paut E. QuENEAU 

Huntington, W. Va. 


To the Editor: 

. . . It is particularly gratifying and 
timely that Tue Forum is giving special 
treatment to the perplexing problem of 
crime. The American people are sorely in 
need of a well-rounded, dispassionate, and 
intelligent discussion on a serious social 
problem. At a time when a statement such 
as ““Muss ’em up” comes from a high 
official, it is well for the people to under- 
stand that might does not necessarily 
make right and that brutality, tried in 
more than one way in the treatment of the 
criminal, has signally failed. Unfortu- 
nately, the public generally is cold or 
lukewarm to the subject of crime and its 
treatment, and is more often amused and 
fascinated by thrilling stories relating to 
the exploits of certain types of criminals 
than in giving any thought or considera- 
tion to the need of a thorough and well- 
rounded program of treatment. . . . It is 
hoped that Tue Forum will continue in 
its present campaign of education. 

E. R. Cass 

New York, N.Y. 


TAXco 


To the Editor: 

Just a note to tell you how genuinely I 
have enjoyed Mrs. Morrow’s story about 
Taxco [“‘In Taxco’s Sun”’] in the Decem- 
ber Forum. It is charmingly and beauti- 
fully told and reveals a fine appreciation 
of the eternal beauty of Mexico. I was a 
member of Hubert Herring’s first good- 
will group to Mexico away back in 1925, as 
I recall it; and ever since I have coveted 
for my fellow “ Yanquis” a more sympa- 
thetic understanding of and appreciation 
for the remarkable people to the south of 
us — and for their country. 

I hereby nominate Mrs. Morrow as our 
next ambassador to Mexico — but that 


may be hoping for too much from Mr. 
Farley! 
ALBERT F. CoyLe 
New York, N.Y. 


WHAT COLORADO THINKS 


To the Editor: 

. » » You have asked me a number of 
times what Colorado thinks of the present 
national administration. . . . There area 
great many sincere supporters of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s general policies who are 
very gravely puzzled over the question of 
Mr. Farley. They think that Farley is the 
embodiment of the Tammany spirit and 
that he wishes to create a national Tam- 
many out of the Democratic Party. 
Thinking so, they naturally wonder why 
Mr. Roosevelt, if he so sincerely wishes to 
create a new kind of government, tolerates 
Farley. ... 

E. A. Cross 

Greeley, Colo. 

PSYCHIC PHENOMENA 


To the Editor: 

Dr. Rhine’s practical demonstration of 
extra-sensory perception [‘‘Are We 
‘Psychic’ Beings?” December Forum; 
“The Practical Side of Psychism,” Janu- 
ary Forum] is one of the most interesting 
and intriguing experimental demonstra- 
tions which has been made in psychology 
during the past 10 to 15 years. It un- 
doubtedly opens up many new fields of 
experimental investigation. It does carry 
with it the positive danger that those 
individuals whom William James called 
members of the lunatic fringe will seize 
upon this finding as evidence for all sorts 
of totally irrelevant and unscientific 
claims. However, since most major 
scientific discoveries have been accompa- 
nied by a similar sort of outbreak, this 
cannot be charged against Dr. Rhine. . . . 

Carney LanpDIs 

New York, N. Y. 


CLASS STRUGGLE 


To the Editor: 

“Why People Strike” [by Elinore 
Morehouse Herrick, December Forum] is 
our greatest dilemma, bar none. Mrs. 
Herrick’s conclusions, I am afraid, will 
only complicate the muddle which the 
NRA has stirred up. The codes have done 
in their field exactly what Prohibition did: 
substituted statutes for moral responsi- 
bility. Mrs. Herrick’s exhibits were, you 
see, employers politically coded but per- 
sonally “‘bootlegged.” An employer, when 
he had no union at all or a company union, 
had a presumption, at least, of loyalty to 
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his employees; but when his empk 
became unionized his personal re 
sibility ceased. Instead of a more @ 
discordant industrial family, there beg 
two class units, each trying to maz 
itself into a position of mon 
power where it might take from the 
greater share than that which mi 
negotiated or earned. A strike is ag 
between the two or, as was the 
strike, the strategic maneuvering of 
Regardless, they are both quite ruf 
and generally the employer is the sr 
and the more independent. The cod 
seeking to raise the morality of 
chiseler and scrooge, pulled down! 
ethics of the higher-minded emp 
into what Mrs. Herrick notes as “the 
dangerous trend... the  squem 
toward the middle.” .. . 

The writer, himself a wage earner, 
little sympathy with the A. F. of Lt 
of labor unionism. It has a foreign} 
unnatural to the fundamental Amen 
economic ideal, viz.: that some measur 
proprietorship is possible to all. Fini 
true American and you will find in li 
yen to have a business of his own, be 
hot-dog stand, a farm, or an enterm 
like Henry Ford’s. The gradations 
rally fall into the various ways of she 
ing and sharing the responsibilities 
industry. If you will be honestly penetx 
ing you will find that the acceptance 
persistence of the company union live 
this principle, rather than the dominsi 
of the employer. In this individu 
proprietorship tendency is the reason 
that strikes get so little popular symp 
In the better classes of busines, 
decade before the New Deal prod 
real constructive unity between en 
ers and their employees. Their 
was a mutual thing. The fruit d 
harmony was Booster Clubs and 
sharing, and had this been encow 
develop we would be able to see 
brighter prospect for industrial pe 

If the waste which there is to th 
ers in union dues was pooled into 
mentally supervised trusts and im 
common stocks, then labor would! 
rightful weapon for participating 1 
agement; codes would not be get 
all. If the social planners and we 
people were at all smart we wouk 
typically American way manet 
selves into a position where we 
need or want to strike. But wes 
very smart; that is why we are om 
ners or working people. 

Lee H 

New York, N.Y. 
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_TRAVEL 


THIS SUMMER 
$220...2 WEEKS 


@ Little warmer than New 
York mid-summer weather 
..breeze-cooled sea-beach- 
es, Summer capital hill- 
stations .. . 1868 miles first- 
class railway travel, $220 
per person. Parties of 2 or 3 
proportionately less. Cey- 
lon, Trichinopoly, Madura, 
Ootacamund, Madras, many 
other points. Plan to see 
“the oldest land” this Sum- 

er. Information, itinera- 
ties, W. T. Biscoe, Delhi 
House, 38 E. 57th St., N.Y. 

. or better travel agents. 


INDIA STATE RAILWAYS 


India.. 


Quality Service to Advertisers 
SHERE-TO-GO is welcomed everywhere to the 
Mating tables of the best homes in North 
imetica every month throughout the year. Its 
fee are regulariy read by families who can 

and alway ‘desire the best of everything 
Ught high class magazines present these de- 
Wiments, featuring a large variety of Travel 
Stations most attractively and effectively 


ee 


. Ma 


YT HOTEL- RESORT W 


AND TRAVEL 
DEPARTMENT 


‘Established 1906 


FEATURED EVERY MONTH 


IN EIGHT PUBLICATIONS 


OUR GROUP OF QUALITY MAGAZINES 
Atlantic Monthly, Current History, The Forum, Golden Book 


Magazine, Harpers Ma 
Review of Reviews-W orld’s 


es Nature Magazine, 


ork and Scribner’s Magazine 


For space and rates in our fepartments write to 


AE WHFRE-TO-G0 PU REAU 


TRAVEL 


AROUND the WORLD! 


For years “Such stuff as 
4 
dreams are made of.’ 


Today —A Live Reality, 
well within your means. 


A trip Around-the-World—Up to now 


it has been possible for you only in 
the pages of Fiction or in the fleeting 
| moods of Imagination. e Till now The 
Cost was the major bugaboo that dis- 
pelled your dream. But now, however, 
you can visit Hawaii, Japan, China, the 
Philippines, India, Suez, the Mediter- 
ranean and New York for as low as— 


$756 css $516 
Shore excursions from $110. e And you 


may travel East or West as you choose. 
4sailingsa month from the Pacific Coast. 


MIXED 
CLASS 


Write to Department 96 for information, rates 
and reservations. © New York, 25 Broadway; 
San Francisco, 55).Market Street; Seattle, 1404 
Fourth Avenue; Chicago, 40 North Dearborn 
St.; Los Angeles, 605 South Grand Avenue, 
or any Cunard White Star Limited office. 
Consult your local tourist agent. He knows. 


NY LINE 


(JAPAN MAIL ) 
WHERE-TO-GO DEPARTMENTS ARE 


in eight of the best family magazines every month 
simultaneously. They meet the traveler everywhere, 
will accompany him wherever he may turn, and 
will influence all his choices in travel planning 
when, where and how to go, with valuable sugges- 


tions re the right hotel to meet his desires 


=O = 
For FREE LITERATURE and MAPS 


about Distinctive Tours and Cruises 
to Europe, Mexico, the Orient, write to 


Bureau of University Travel 
4 Boyd Street, Newton, Massachusetts 


EUROPE 


Our eleventh season of all-expense conducted and in- 
dependent tours will maintain our high standard of 
hotels and service with small select groups. Moderate 
prices for Tourist and Cabin Class tours. Booklet’ 'W 


CARLETON TOURS, 522 sth Ave.W.¥. 


“LISTED if TESTED” 


For 28 WHERE-T0-GO 
featured in 8 magazines have been especially 
noteworthy 92.2 per cent of our space has 
been taken by old friends over a 5-year period 


garding 


years departments 


Hotel, Resort and Travel advertisers repeat in 
season. hence two slogans ** WHERE-TO-GO 
IS LISTED IF TESTED'’ and ‘“‘SMALL COPY 
IS BIG IN WHERE-TO-GO."" It will ‘‘pull."’ 
Experts seeking ‘‘results*’ will test and list 
our system. Travelers desiring the best ask our 
advice Compare! We invite the acid test 


Where-To-Go for Mar. closes Jan. 25 
WASHINCTON D. C. 


MODERN PERFECTI 


WILLARD HOTEL 


inc.. 8 Be 


con Street. Roston. Mace. 17.5 


TRAVEL 


Here’s Health 
and Happiness 


SWITZERLAND 


to 
crowned country. 


smiling 
Whether your 
quest be for sublime scenery 

the tonic effect of climate ... the 
restful solitude ... the urge 
indulge in outdoor sports ... 


Come this snow- 


to 
or 
just sightseeing ... Switzerland’s 
offerings are as abundant as they 
are varied. And if you will take 
a little care in the arrangement 
of your itinerary ... covering LU- 
GANO-LOCARNO, LUCERNE 
and its Lake District, BERNE, 
BERNESE OBERLAND, INTER- 
LAKEN, JUNGFRAUJOCH, 
LOETSCHBERG, ZERMATT- 
GORNERGRAT, LAUSANNE- 
OUCHY ...then your trip will 
remain in your memory as a 
picture of glorious achievement. 


Let us ... or your nearest 
Travel Agency ... plan your 
trip and arrange the ticket 
for your entire trip right 
here in America. 


When writing ask for booklet W. 


SWISS FEDERAL 
RAILROADS 


475 Fifth Ave. New York 


MYRTLE BEACH 6S. C. 


\OCEAN- FOREST COUNTRY CLUB 


Myrtie Beach, 8. (. 


One of the country’s best Golf Courses with 
Grass Greensand Tees. Cuisine unexcelled. 


TRAVEL _ 


JALD TOURS 


AT VERY LOW COST 


Go where you please...stay 
as long as you like. Tickets 
good for two years. Special 
Round-the-World service 
...Canadian Pacific in com- 
bination with Peninsular & 
Oriental and British India 
Steam Navigation Companies 
and other lines. Ask about 
inclusive-cost tours. 
Information from rour 
OWN AGENT, or any Cana- 
dian Pacific office: New 
York, Chicago, San Fran- 
cisco, 34 other cities in 
United States and Canada. 


Fe a 

The W here-To-Go syste) “ influences the people 
comprisiuag the cream of all Trarel prospects. 
Our advertisers was - "oO yw in presenting 
their invitations to ople cannot accept. 
Always adivaetiin f. , ae vas you are able. 


FLORIDA 


HOLLY HILL CLUB HOTEL 


Davenport, Fla. Modern Improvements 
Plan I8-hole Golf Course 
Minny Golf Course on hotel grounds. Shuffle board 
Croquet. In major fruit section of State Write 
for illustrated folder to George Kreamer, Manager 


& twelve 
Cottages 
American 


complete irrigation 





exicos 
BYWAYS 


uanajuato 


Churches mortared with powdered gold 
and Spanish wine.... 


Steep, twisting streets so narrow one is 
called “‘The Kiss Across the Street”’.... 

Such are the traditions of old Guana- 
juato. 

Ask your travel agent to include romantic, 
fabulous Guanajuato in your Mexico itinerary. 
Visit mines 400 years old. See Dolores Hidalgo, 


birthplace of Mexican independence. Trade 
with the fascinating Otomi Indians. 


For full information write* 
NATIONAL RAILWAYS of MEXICO 
F. C. Lona, Traffic Dept., 

Bolivar 19, Mexico, D. F. 


* Postage same as for United States 


‘itis MEXICO 
23 LANGUAGES 


SPEAK ANY MODERN LANGUAGE 
| IN 3 MONTHS BY LINGUAPHONE 
UNIQUE METHOD BRINGS VOICES 
OF NATIVE MASTERS INTO YOUR 
OWN HOME..SEND FOR FREE BOOK 


LINGUAPHONE INSTITUTE 
10 Rockefeller Center - New York 





30 Miles from 


Manhattan 


Banish coal bills, frozen pipes and servant prob- 
lems for the Winter, and relax into a life of care- 
free ease at Briarcliff Lodge Hotel. A warm, 
comfortable, perfectly attended home awaits you 
here. You’ll always find company for a hand at 
bridge . . . and when you entertain you'll have 
expert catering at your instant disposal. 

Winter rates are most attractive, with discounts 
for commuters. When all costs are figured, living 
at Briarcliff is distinctly economical. 


Write or telephone today for full information. 


BRIARCLIFF LODGE 


BRIARCLIFF MANOR 
Westchester County, New York 


CARL WILLMSEN, Manager 
N.Y. OFFICE: CHRYSLER BLDG. VAn. 3-7200 
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SCIENCE AND THE CRIMINAL 
To the Editor: 

. . . I have read this article [‘‘Science 
Gets the Confession,” by Henry Morton 


Robinson, January Forum] with a very 


great deal of interest. 


At the last meeting of the State Police | 


Executives’ Association, the entire time 
of one committee was devoted to the study 
of science in its application to police 
work, and each of the scientific methods 
and devices mentioned in the article was 
reported on. 


Science has its very definite field in | 


police work, which, however, is not 
limited to these devices but is further 
applied in identification of every kind of 
material and the revelation of sources, 
processes, distribution, and application of 
all such materials. These developments 


are equally important in the obtaining | 


of confessions. 

The application of science in police 
work is rapidly increasing, and your ar- 
ticle gives an excellent presentation of 
some of the developments in this direc- 
tion. Continued developments and appli- 
cations are of great interest to the police 
and deserve every encouragement. ... 

H. Norman SCHWARZKOPF 
Colonel and Superintendent, 
New Jersey State Police 
Trenton, N. J. 


To the Editor: 

I have read the article . 
great deal of interest. 

The Pennsylvania State Police have 


. with a 


| been using the Keeler Polygraph with suc- 


cess: its principal value is the time saved 


| through the elimination of suspects that 
| would eventually prove to be innocent | 
| after an exhaustive investigation. 


It has been the experience of the Penn- 


sylvania State Police that confessions ob- | 
| tained in any manner are not very valu- 
able as evidence because they are nearly | 


always repudiated by the confessee, and 
in nearly every case the defense is set up 


| that the confession has been obtained 
| under circumstances that make it value- 


less as evidence. It is a peculiar fact that, 


' when the accused sets up a defense of 
| this nature, jurors nearly always believe | 


the defendant, even when the police 
testify that no illegal methods have been 


| used. I personally know of numerous 
_ cases in which confessions were obtained 
| in a perfectly legal manner without any | 


use of force or intimidation and were re- 
pudiated by criminals who testified that 


the police had brutally obtained the same | 


by physical torture. 
The psycho-galvanometer has not been 


used or tested up to this time by the Penn- | 


sylvania State Police. 
The word-association tests have been 
used with varying degrees of success. 


The scopolamin method has not had a | 








A ROOM WITH 


A VIEW 


TO WINTER COMFORT 


A sojourn at these genial 
seaside hotels offers the 
pleasantest outlook on 
winter. The warm Gulf 
Stream runs past our door, 
tempering that briny air 
which is so good for you. 
You may golf all winter 
long if you like. or ride 
horseback on the sand. or 
doze in the sunshine on 
our long Ocean Decks. 

Within the hotels a 
warmth of hospitality 
makes you feel right at 
home. Your cheerful, spa- 
cious room offers quiet and 
retirement.Theloungesare | 
friendly places where tea- 
time draws a fashionable 
throng and musicians like 
to give informal concerts. 
There are also squash 
courts, game rooms, health 
baths, dances and varied 
entertainments to brighten | 
the winter scene. 

Why not run down for a 
holiday soon? We'll take | 
a genuine interest in mak- 
ing your visit a happy one. 
Delicious meals. Reason- 
able rates. American and 
European Plans. Also spe- 
cial weekly rates. 


Leeds and Lippincott Company 


Chalfonte- 


Haddon Hall 


ATLANTIC CITY 
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Accom O alions. 


Dineand Dance to the music of Glen 
Gray and the Casa Loma Orchestra 


Playing nightly (except Sunday) in 
the Colonnades. 


SSEX House 


CENTRAL PARK SOUTH 
NEW YORK 


Ate oduroaerter, maern 
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| trial because we can find no legal means 


| of using it. The criminal invariably re- 


| fuses to submit to its use, on the grounds 
that its use carries with it a certain 


| Pennsylvania State Police Force has sub- 
| mitted to the test for experimental pur- 
poses, with results very similar to those 
described in Mr. Robinson’s article. . . . 
Lynn G. AvaMs 
Superintendent, State Police 
Harrisburg, Pa. 


THE WAR ON CRIME 
To the Editor: 

I read with interest your editorial fore- 
word on crime in this country [‘‘The 
Revolt against Crime,” January Forum]. 


mental authorities, naturally crime to 
some extent will always remain with us. 


great responsibility rests upon the home, 
the school, the Church, and the legal pro- 
fession. Any substantial permanent relief, 
especially from crimes of violence, will 
require the utmost support from these in- 
stitutions. After all, we are a compara- 
tively young nation and naturally con- 





fronted with many problems brought | 


about through building a new nation for a 
people who have gathered here from all 
| parts of the world; we cannot wait until 
we have achieved the age of the older 
countries to attain the benefits of a homo- 
geneous people. . 
Joseru B. KEENAN 


| United States Assistant Attorney General 


Washington, D. C. 


| To the Editor: 


. .. I have but one suggestion, and 





| 
| 


that is that more emphasis should be 
placed upon the complicated nature of the 
| whole problem of crime and the necessity 
| of serious and intelligent study... . 
Even on such things as the amount of 
crime we are lacking very definite knowl- 
edge. . . . Moreover, the various parts 
of our vast country present quite strik- 





ingly different situations and problems, | 


and conclusions reached as to metro- 
| politan New York or Chicago are not 
valid as to rural communities or states. 
Even the study and treatment of the men- 
| tally diseased must progress much further, 
as several recent brutal crimes, obviously 


| the products of insane minds, so clearly | 


| demonstrate. We need to have an aroused 
| public opinion, one which does not con- 
tent itself with clamors for shooting to 


problem as a whole. 


Cuar.es E. Ciarx 
Dean, Yale University School of Law 
New Haven, Conn. 


No matter what is done by our govern- | 


BOVRIL 


CONCENTRATED 


BEEF BOUILLON 


| amount of jeopardy. There is no doubt as | 
| to its effectiveness, as a member of the 


|a teaspoonful in boiling water 
makes a cup of 


delicious hot Bovril 


You'll welcome the warming, invigorat- 
| ing benefits of hot Bovril when you’re 
chilled, tired or depressed. You'll love 
its delicious beef flavor. Millions drink 
it daily ... with meals, at bedtime, in 
stormy weather. Made in 10 seconds. 


TRY IT! 





It would seem that all thinking people | 
| must be in accord with the statement that | 


kill but demands an intelligent and in- | 
formed and persistent attack upon the | 


If not available at your food 
or drug store, use this coupon. 


Wm. S. Scull Co., Dept. F-3. 
Front and Federal Sts., Camden, N. J. 


I want to try a |/, oe of Bovril 


( ) I enclose $1 ( ) Send C. O. D. 
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WEST INDIES 

and te CARIBBEAN 
44 to the real tropics! 


Trim white liners and 
veteran] staffs . . . thirty- 
three years of Caribbean 
cruising have made the 
Great White Fleet an able 
guide, a perfect host . . . 
both afloat and ashore. 


FROM NEW YORK —A wide 
selection of cruises of 10 to 20 
days — variously to HAVANA, 
JAMAICA, B. W. IL., PAN- 
AMA, COLOMBIA, 5S. A., 
COSTA RICA,GUATEMALA, 
HONDURAS. Rates vary from 
$130 to $245 minimum. Sailings 
Thursdays and Saturdays. 
jo pa ed. Al 
{fo pesspertovenuine’. 407 ached 


1 rooms outside. 
. dule o. 
ship entertainment and shore trips. 
agency or Pier 8, North River, or 


ule of 


Similar ‘‘Guest Cruises’’ from 
NEW ORLEANS, LOS ANGEL 
ES, SAN FRANCISCO. 

Apply any authorized travel 


4 
ODE 
332 Fifth Ave., New York 


UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 
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The Monitor. . . by 
developing a type of 
news story dealing 
with the achieve- 
ments of those who 
are doing the con- 
structive if not 
spectacular work of 
mankind, keeps 
alive the promise 
that daily journal- 
ism may some day 
escape from its ob- 
session with the im- 
mediate and trivial. 
The Christian 
Century, 

Chicago, Illinois 
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Whose names are 
not in the Lights 


Unheralded to the vast public which follows the 
stars on the silver screen are many women who 
have won renown within the movie industry — who 
are successfully doing interesting and specialized 
work of great importance. 

These women and their unusual work form the 
basis for an unusual series of 12 articles, appearing 
weekly beginning February 6, in The Christian 
Science Monitor. 


Women Who Help 
Make the Movies 


The articles will be written by Marjorie Shuler and will 
appear on the Women’s Page. They are full of human interest, 
with many illuminating comments upon women’s place in the 
business world. The Glen scout who sometimes attends three 
theaters in an evening . . . the woman who wanted to be a 
lawyer and who is now aid to an important production execu- 
tive ... the secretary to Will Hays ... are among the 
workers whose interesting careers are described. While the 
articles are of value from the vocational standpoint, they 
serve mainly to show in dramatic fashion how women’s 
activities are broadening. 


This interesting series of 12 articles may be ordered 
by means of the coupon below at the price of 60c. 


THE 
CHRISTIAN SCIENCE 
MONITOR 


An International Daily Newspaper 
Published by The Christian Science Publishing Society 
Boston, Massachusetts 


THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR 
Dept. FC-2, One, Norway Street, Boston, Massachusetts 


O Please send to the address below the twelve Wednesday issues of The Christian 
Science Monitor beginning February 6, containing the articles, “‘Women Who Help 


Make the Movies.”’ 


enclose 
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0 3 months 


0 6 months.... 


0 lyear.. 


The Wednesday issue only, includ- 
ing the Magazine Section. 
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Special offer. 

0 6 issues eee. 


TOASTS 


FRANCES PERKINS’ long and hog 
career in pursuit of solutions for ; 
trial and social problems, culmingt 
her appointment as Secretary of 


| the Roosevelt Cabinet, is too well k 





to require lengthy comment here, 

MapaME CHIANG KaAlI-SHEK is the 
of the Chinese general of the same 
renowned for his conquests in they 
ment for a new China. Madame Kai 
who contributed to THE Foruw’s serig 
**What Religion Means to Me,” isy 
credited with converting her hush 
Christianity. 

RUSSELL HOLT PETERS, a gradusy 
Cornell and a former Rhodes scholar iggust 4 
sues his investigations of America’s in, do 
jams on the highways and at the» 
crossings in the intervals betwee i* h 
work on an Omaha, Nebraska, newspy 

MARY M.CoLuM forsook New Y¢ 
December for the delights of a wi 
the South. 

ANN PRESTON CARTER is, as she & 
in her article, the wife of an associate 
fessor of political science in a state 
versity, who is also a writer. Her» 
however, is not Ann Preston Carter, 

Louis PAUL was the winner d 
O. Henry Memorial short-story prix 
1934, and he has had two novels ace 
for publication this year. His prix 
ning story and ‘‘Lay Me Low!” ar 
only Negro stories he has written, 
says he is thinking of using the them 
the latter in a musical play. 

LOWELL BRENTANO’S career has 
been in the publishing business ( 
which he retired in 1933) alone, for 
the author or co-author of a dozenn 
plays, and moving pictures, as 
magazine articles. ‘‘ Between Covers” 
title of his present series for THe Fox 
also the title of a play about the pul 
ing business which he hopes will be 
duced in the near future. 

J. BLAKE LowE is a native of B 
Maryland, and is a vice president d 
Equitable Trust Company of that! 
He has written on financial subjects 

ALICE CURTICE MOYER-WING 
first woman in the State of Mi 
head a state department, in this¢ 
of Industrial Inspection. Recently 
been occupied with relief problems 


| Ozarks. 


GUTZON BORGLUM, sculptor, 


| and author, is perhaps best knowl 


designer of monumental outdoor 
tures in the natural rock. ; 
ANDERSON M. SCRUGGS, who 
Atlanta, Georgia, is the author df 
ume of poems entitled Glory of B 
J. B. RHINE is Associate Pro 


| Psychology at Duke University, # 
| North Carolina. 


DORA AYDELOTTE is a nalit 
middle-western rural country abou 
she writes so charmingly. 
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aan Men by RALPH BATES 







isthe he recent Spanish revolution furnishes the background for this ex- 
me nalfieotional novel. There's adventure to thrill, realism to grip the imagi- 
the m tion and a love story the flavor of which lingers after the last of 600 





‘sseriaages is turned. $2.50 
isu 


“Things to Live For ty rrancis stuart 


beled stas his Pigeon Irish and Coloured Dome struck a new note in fiction, 
ica’stally does this narrative of bizarre, unusual and exciting experiences — 
‘ime high spots of his eventful life — set a new mark for biography. 
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etween 


newspa $2.50 
ew Yar 

a Wil -- by 

Pe rnhat n Rectory DOREEN WALLACE 


sociatemihe daughter of the gentle Rector returns from college determined to 


: stale Ging order and sound management to the rectory, and salvation to the 
er ‘ — e ° : 

“arte, parishioners. A novel with the distinctive literary merit of Even Such 

ner of Gly Time. $2.50 

ry pri 

els acty 


“mornets’ Nest by HELEN ASHTON 


tten, all fascinating story of the life which flows behind a hospital door, by 
he the. author of the noted fiction success, Dr. Serocold. 

er hail The description of Mrs. Morland’s operation leaves you breathless.” 
ines "EN Y. Times. $2.50 


ne, for 


‘=the World Went Mad 


Covers,” 
a by JOHN BROPHY 
will MA tale which is both tender and blistering, thrilling and beautiful. 

it is no more possible to reproduce Mr. Brophy’s many-sided 
man picture than it is to describe accurately the interweavings of a 


$2.50 







of Balti 
sident d 
of that lich tapestry.” — N. Y. Times. 
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A Winter Diary 
By MARK VAN DOREN 


His first book of poems since 
Jonathan Gentry. It covers a 
generous range in melodies and 


subjects. $1.90 


There Is No Truce 
By R. W. CHAMBERLAIN 


The dramatic life of Thomas Mott 
Osborne, America’s great pio- 
neer penolosist. (tent.) $3.50 


The Great Wall 
Crumbles 


By GROVER CLARK 


What the emergence of China 
from her age-old isolation means 


to the rest of the world. $3.50 


In the Shadow of 
Liberty 
By EDWARD CORSI 


The inside story of Ellis Island by 
the immigrant boy who became 
Commissioner. $3.50 


Pinnacle of Glory 
By WILSON WRIGHT 


A re-creation in fiction of Napo- 
leon at St. Helena, accurate, 
dramatic, poignant. $2.50 










NEW YORK 


Frety YEARS OF PROGRES 


In 1885, fifty years ago, the 
American Telephone and Tele- 
graph Company was formed. 

There were few telephones then 
and service was slow, uncertain 
and limited to separate communi- 
ties. In that year the largest num- 
ber of telephones in any one city 
was 8400, in New York. 

New York now has 1,500,000, 
Chicago 800,000, Philadelphia 
350,000. 

From your own Bell telephone 
you may talk with any one of 


| 


17,000,000 other telephones in 
this country and most of those in 
foreign lands. Today, 93% of all 
the world’s telephones are within 
reach of the Bell telephone in 
your home or office. 

This year marks also the Twen- 
tieth Anniversary of the opening 
of the first transcontinental line, 
from New York to San Francisco, 
and the Eighth Anniversary of 


BELL TELEPHONE 


; ia 


— 


1’ 


the opening of transatl 
service. 

The work of improving 
telephone communication i! 
ended ... it goes on aml 
toward a constantly highers 
ard. Further improvemeth 
important as those of the 
half-century will come # 
Bell System research, 
turing and unified operati 
SYST 


To make your telephone service dependable, 94 per cent of 
System’s 80,000,000 miles of wire is now in storm-resi 
covered cable. Sixty-five per cent of it is buried beneath the 
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Next Month 


and later 


















(ENCE TURNS | THE YEAR OF THE BOAR 
) THE SUPERNATURAL | eset i ails eee Te PEDANTS 
: ; ‘ j on We 
ous Huzley | sapen's eS 7 In ‘‘Poor Professors,” in the Feb- 
ie we a oe in cycles of twelve years, eac : : 
Fifty-two years have p . ruary Forum, Ann Preston Carter 
. . named for an animal. 1935 is the a , . 
2 the founding of the London Society Year of the Than and the bee ie bewailed the lot of the college in- 
= for Psychical Research. Mr. Huxley ro aa structor doomed to st le for a 
= : a symbol of militancy honored by all rugge 10 
= aah a ae and ee Japanese warriors. Is this symbol livelihood and raise a family on a 
= ° L: . i e 
: review of this half century o os prophetic of what 1935 will bring salary which ” never munificent 
= work and ag ce ae for Japan — and for America? and is often pitifully inadequate. 
must now realize that psychic ; Mr. Wecter takes issue with Mrs. 
1 phenomena are no longer “black | THE NOVEL IN 1935 | Caster and explodes the balloon-like 
magic but a subject for serious Mary M. Colum myth of the hard-working, idealistic, 
scientific inquiry. Next month Mrs. Colum will dis- underpaid professor. Most pro- 
cuss twelve books from the spring | fessors are lazy, he says, they talk 
WICK WATSON, THE CAMERA! fiction list in the penetrating style twice as much as they work, and 
xu Rot for which her Forum articles are few of — “eg ve a copper penny 
ry Morton Robinson noted. more than they get. 
Almost anyone with eyes in his 
head can remember a picture that WHO CREATES CRIMINALS? NEW LIFE IN CHINA 
may lead to the capture of a wanted | Garry C. Myers Madame Chiang Kai-Shek 
criminal. With this fact in mind, | It is a popular belief that most of | The long-suffering population of 
police and criminologists are making our criminals come from under- most of China was reduced to a 
a Vigorous appeal to the “pictorial privileged classes. Mr. Myers doesn’t state of incredible misery by three 
nsatla capacity” of the eye in tracking think so; he argues that many come hundred years of oppression, revo- 
down the enemies of society. Here | from the upper strata of society and lution, and foreign aggression. But 
is an exciting account of the pic- that one reason for this is that par- to-day the picture has changed, and 
roving torial man hunts which have led to ents have been perverted by modern the New Life movement under 
sonia the capture of many notorious theories of child raising, and that Generalissimo Chiang Kai-Shek is 
no criminals, along with an absorbing | when they spare the rod they fail to restoring the national morale by 
yn and description of other miracles the give their children a necessary kind preaching a return to the virtues 
gher a camera performs in crime detection. of discipline. that once made China great. 
re New address: General Electric Building; 570 Lexington Ave.; New York City 
O ee 
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Important New Books 
for FORUM Readers 


LONG FURROWS 
By DORA AYDELOTTE 


The first novel from this author 
whose writings in The Forum have 
won her a national reputation. 


Here against a colorful background 
of American farm life, is set forth the 
story of the lovable Miller family. 

$2.00 


THE WILLOUGHBYS 
By ALICE BROWN 


The story of a New England parson 
who, faced with his greatest spiritual 
struggle, finds new meaning in the 
loyalty and devotion of his family. 
Miss Brown’s acute and sym- 
pathetic understanding of her own 
New England people is evident in 
the striking characterizations and 
the delightfully authentic back- 
ground. $2.00 


LABOR, INDUSTRY 


AND GOVERNMENT 
By MATTHEW WOLL 


A full and considered statement of 
the present day relations between 
labor, industry and government by 
one of our outstanding industrial 
figures, a Vice-President of the 
American Federation of Labor. 
$2.00 


FREEDOM OF 


THE SEAS 
By EARLWILLISCRECRAFT 


A volume of timely importance — 
a clear, penetrating study of the 
American concept of neutrality, its 
origin and development, as well as 
the necessity of adhering, to its 











We have moved! 


New York City. 
New telephone numbers: 
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THE BOOK PARADEA\ 


BY EDITH H. WALTON 








THE AMERICAN DIPLOMATIC GAME, by | new philosophic theory which is 
Drew Pearson and Constantine Brown | sound tempting to a lot of peop 
(Doubleday, Doran, $3.00). As in Wash- | troubles, says Mr. Helton, cc 
ington Merry-go-Round, of which Mr. | “future-chasing.” Foolishly 
| Pearson was co-author, a spirit of cynical | saddled ourselves with long-ter 
irreverence animates this account of | and ridiculous commitments of 
America’s foreign relations since the war. | to the day after tomorrow. Carele 
Experienced journalists both, Mr. Pearson | fact that no man can predict 
|and Mr. Brown spice their backstairs | we spend ourselves on Utopian 7 
anecdotes with comments which are more | which our children may reject 
searching than their surface flippancy | gust. We have mortgaged our pret 
would indicate. Entertaining as it is, The | stead of living it fully and enje 
American Diplomatic Game has a tragic | Mr. Helton, a singularly pro 
| tale to tell—namely, the failure and | writer, scores a good many direct] s 
| frustration of efforts for world peace. It | his general argument is so riddled 
| starts off with the inside story of the | loopholes that the entertainment y 
| Kellogg Pact, continues with the disarma- | of his book is higher, one suspects, { 
| ment fiasco at Geneva and the London | its utility. 
| Economic Conference, and uses the Man- | 
| churian outbreak and the Gran Chaco | MARY Poppins, by P. L. Travers (R 
| war as illustrations of the futility of high- | & Hitchcock, $1.50). Properly, thisis 
sounding resolves. Providing one is not | more a children’s book than is Alix 
| devastated by the implications of their | Wonderland or any other classical 
| story, the Messrs. Pearson and Brown | sense. If you are too old to respond 
| provide some excellent incidental circuses. | Mary Poppins, the magical nurse 
| They deflate one pompous silk hat after | you had better draw in your toes and 
'another and demonstrate how trivial | on a diet of weak tea. The four fort 
incidents and rivalries can throw a mon- | young Bankses, who were in Mary 
key wrench into the best-planned diplo- | pins’ charge, learned without undue 
' macy. This is a shrewd, knowing book, | tonishment that she could tak 
doubtless guilty of inaccuracies but cer- | language of animals and birds, that 
| tainly bitterly illuminating. could rise in the air if she so chose, t 
| her intimates were folks from the 20 
fabulous star children and cows whoo 
dance and jump over the moon. 
knew her as strict but just, fallibly w 
endlessly intriguing and surprising. ) 
she left them — because a west wind 
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MeMoRY OF Love, by Bessie Breuer 
(Simon & Schuster, $2.00). So tense and 
high-strung that it almost makes one | 
flinch, this is the tale of a summer’s pas- 
| sion which victimizes two people gro- 








principles in future. Written by an tesquely ill-suited to one another. Alec, | blowing — their nursery was desolate E 
authority on international law. who tells the story, is the arrogant male | bereaved. Miss Travers, who writes! Ce 
$3.00 personified. Wealthy, spoiled, egregiously | English language with deftness ag 5; 
At AR Bookestiers smug about his sexual conquests, he falls | delicacy, has produced a book so enchii «a 
in love with a neurotic and fiercely in- | ing that her readers will feel as beret no 
D. APPLETON-CENTUR Y COMPANY dependent young artist who fights a | Jane and Michael if Mary Poppins‘ Ti 
35 West 32nd Street, New York thralldom she vaguely knows is degrading. | not return. 
To an uncanny extent Miss Breuer forces 
one to share the suffering of these two, but | HUMAN EXPLOITATION, by No 
| her book is marred because she never | Thomas (Stokes, $2.75). Unlike most 7 
The offices of The FORUM Maga- clarifies her attitude towards the un-| Mr. Thomas’ books this relent 
zine are now on the 31st floor of speakable Alec. He is so much a cad and | factual survey is only indirectly a ples V 
= General Electric Building, 570 a weakling that even Miss Breuer cannot | socialism. It is his purpose to provel 
exington Avenue (at 51st Street), | : : : . vant By 
persuade one to sympathize with him nor | great masses of Americans are wal 
to regard his fate as tragic. However | exploited under capitalism and that O@ A 
Plaza 3- 2315 -2316 | much she may secretly condemn him, she | plight, even in times of ag 
takes her hero too seriously. Memory of | perity, is shocking and unenviable 4% Ar 
Love is, nevertheless, an original and gal- | Thomas describes the conditions ag 
sm 
SEND ONLY 10 lightly forgotten. virtual peonage of the share ct pa 
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only 10 cents. 


Eugenics Pub. Co., 317 E. 34th St., N. Y. C., Dept. SF56 


For valuable book, ‘“The Safe Period: 
The Natural Method of Birth Con- 
trol,"’ by Dr. W. J. Robinson, world- 
famous authority. Order at once while 
supply lasts at unusually low price of 


BIRTH CONTROL | vanizing book. Once read it will not be which men work in this country: 


the penury and insecurity of the mi 
the bondage of women and childret, 
dilemma of the consumer and the 

owner.”” He shows how natural re 
are wasted and perverted and how 


SOLD OUT TO THE FUTURE, by Roy Helton 
(Harper, $2.50). With a beautiful disre- 
gard for the minutiae of logic, Mr. Helton, 
novelist and poet, has produced a brand- 
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The new novel by the 
author of “The Fault of 
Angels” —Harper Prize 
Novel 1933. A modern 
drama of the private life 
of a genius that “‘will re- 
main vividly in one’s 
memory.” —N. Y.Times 
$2.50. 


THE NATIVE’S 
RETURN 


By Louis Adamic 


Celebrating its first an- 
hiversary as a best seller. 
“A book such as we have 
not seen before.” —N. Y. 
Times. $2.75 


THE 
WHIP-POOR- 
WILL MYSTERY 
By Hulbert Footner 


A horrible murder plot 
‘gainst an innocent girl! 
An exciting mystery told 
‘gainst an authentic 
tall-town scene by a 
Past master of thrills. 
$2.00 





NO QUARTER 


NEW HARPER HITS © 


(ICTION * TRAVEL + HUMOR 





Thornton 
Wilder's 
HEAVEN'S MY 
DESTINATION 


This novel by the author 
of “The Bridge of San 
Luis Rey” is the best 
selling novel in America. 
“Richly comic and deep- 
ly touching—the Town 
Crier’s book of the 






omen month.’”’— Alexander a 


Woollcott. $2.50 


Edna St. Vincent 
Millay’s 
WINE FROM 
THESE GRAPES 


This volume of poetry by a great Ameri- 
can poet has been compared by the critics 
to the work of the immortals. “She still 
chisels the loveliest lines of poetry carved 
in America.”—Lewis Gannett. $2.00 


Roger Fairbairn’'s 
DEVIL KINSMERE 


A fast moving, romantic novel of the 
times of Charles II whose lusty swash- 
buckling adventure and gay colorful 
episodes are reminiscent of The Three 
Musketeers. $2.00 


HARPER & BROTHERS ° 49 E. 33rd St. > NEW YORK 


ROMANCE 


MYSTERY 





Andre 


Maurois’ 


DICKENS 


One of the most success- 
ful biographers of the 
20th century—author of 
Ariel, Byron and Dis- 
raeli—presents the 
wisest, most sympathetic 
portrait of Dickens as a 
man and as an artist, 
that has yet appeared. 
$2. 


SCIENCE AND 
SOCIAL NEEDS 


By Julian Huxley 


Science—the friend or 
enemy of mankind? 
This well-known author 
gives us the fullest 
answer yet made on its 
accomplishments and 
aims in today’s research. 
Illustrated. $2.75 


THE CONQUEST 
OF CANAAN 
By Booth Tarkington 


A new edition of this 
classic novel of Mid-West 
life that established the 
author in the forefront 
of American novelists. 
$2.50 








EVERY TEST! 


Burton Stevenson’s 


The HOME BOOK 
of QUOTATIONS 


Contains over 71,000 quotations — almost 
twice the number of any other book in the 
field. 

The most modern and up-to-date book — also 
records the best sayings of earliest times. 
Homer, Shakespeare and the Bible are here 
— also Al Smith, Mencken and Masefield. 
Almost 5,000 authors are quoted, more than 
ever before included in a quotation book. 
Double-indexed, both by author and by im- 
portant words. 

Arranged by subject, quotations on the same 
topic being grouped for comparison. 
Strongly bound in buckram and printed from 
large, new type. 


2655 Pages « Boxed « $10 
DODD, MEAD « 449 4th Ave., N. Y. 


$1,000.00 
CONTEST! 


Who Said It? 


On pages 190 and 191 of 
this issue will be found a 
detailed announcement of 
the FORUM’s $1,000.00 
prize contest: Who Said It? 


The object of the contest is 
to trace to their source six 
sets of ten quotations each. 
Three additional sets will 
be printed in the three suc- 
ceeding issues. 


There are twenty-six 
monthly prizes in all and a 


Sweepstakes prize of 
$500.00. 


It is not too late to enter 





THE BOOK PARADE 


man on the street is mulcted by forces 
he hardly understands. In easily compre- 
hensible terms Mr. Thomas has painted a 
wide and devastating picture of America 
as a whole, with special emphasis on the 
human element. It is the more impressive 
because he has reduced propaganda to a 
minimum, and has let the cruel facts 
speak for themselves. 


CHANGING AsiA, by Egon Erwin Kisch 
(Knopf, $3.00). An Austrian journalist 
with a substantial reputation in Europe, 
Kisch records his impressions of the 
strange soviet republics of Central Asia. 
He went to such legendary places as 
Samarkand and Bokhara; he visited 
Tajik, Uzbek, and Turkomen and 
found Mongol and Mohammedan cus- 
toms existing side by side with the 
new freedom and the new industrial en- 
lightenment. Everywhere, he claims, the 
inhabitants of these half-forgotten realms 
have benefited by soviet rule and he ac- 
cumulates impressive evidence to show 
how poverty, ignorance, and disease are 
fast vanishing. Admirably illustrated and 
necessarily full of colorful material, the 
book suffers somewhat from an over- 
loading of facts and a not particularly 
persuasive style. 


LAND OF PROMISE, by Leo Lania (Mac- 
millan, $2.50). This uneven but curiously 
effective story is better documented than 
most of the anti-Nazi novels. Esther 
Mendel and her father, a devout Jew, 
flee from a pogrom in the Ukraine to what 
they believe is security and freedom in 
Berlin. They live through the revolution, 
the inflation, and finally the Hitler tri- 
umph, learning bitterly as events progress 
that their land of promise has betrayed 
them. The plight of liberal German youth 
is the dominant theme of the book, and 
Mr. Lania has concentrated with unusual 
force and detail upon the feverish psychol- 
ogy of postwar Germany. His novel is 
somber and often awkwardly constructed, 
but it is easily one of the best of its kind. 


THE ECONOMIC CONSEQUENCES OF THE 


NEW DeaL, by Benjamin Stolberg and | 
Warren Jay Vinton (Harcourt, Brace, | 


$1.00). A brilliant pamphlet, written in 
the best polemic tradition, this is as 
succinct a statement as one could wish of 
left-wing charges against the New Deal. 
Mr. Roosevelt, say the authors, is facing 
an insoluble dilemma. He is trying to 
strike a balance between Big Ownership 
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lems for the Winter, and relax into a life of care 
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comfortable, perfecti; attended home awaits 
here. You’ll always find company for a at 
bridge . . . and when you entertain you'll hay 
expert catering at your instant disposal. 


Winter rates are most attractive, with discouny 
for commuters. When all costs are figured, living 
at Briarcliff is distinctly economical. 


Write or telephone today for full informatics. 


BRIARCLIFF LODGE 


BRIARCLIFF MANOR 
Westchester County, New York 
CARL WILLMSEN, Manager 
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Book Bargain! 


Minions of The FORUM have 
discovered, wedged among the a 
chives a few copies of an excellent 
book, published in Great Britain at 
10s. 6d., 


Margaret Morris 


DANCING 


It contains forty beautiful half- 
tone illustrations of graceful damseds 
cavorting upon the greensward, and 
it includes an introduction and out 
line of her method by Margaret 


indeed, and cheap at 


97¢ 
(Add 20c for postage and packing) 


The FORUM 


570 Lexington Avenue 
New York City 


the Who Said It? Contest! 


See pages 190, 19]. 


and the common man — and the interests 
of these two are irreconcilable. Bolstering | x ¥ ¥ Qu =z ¥ tT 
their thesis with crisp, concrete statistics, ese Daily f eveny 
Mr. Stolberg and Mr. Vinton claim that| |... ae 

It's ‘‘different!” 128-page book reprinting 25 artic 


the rich are getting richer and the poor | py Carilyn Stevens, from The Christian Science Ma 

i poo _ | tor. Inspirational and practical. Attractivi 
oe ; a They echo the conserva At bookstores or direct. $1.25 plus shipping 
tives in believing that confused purposes 


10c, Pacific coast 15c. Or C.0.D. in U.S.A. 
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THE BOOK PARADE 
a 
they read this book carefully, will realize 
that the premises are different. 



















































QUWARD BOUND FROM LIVERPOOL, by 
fdouard Peisson (Stokes, $2.00). The 
gaking of a luxury liner on her maiden 
: is the climax of this revealing 
sory about an attempt to capture the 
record for the transatlantic crossing. Mr. 
Peisgon takes the reader up on the bridge 
and lets him see the tragedy develop in 
the minds of the captain and the officers, 
gho bear the double strain of obeying 
orders from the owners and regarding| : && 
the lives of passengers, in the face of |, 
increasing danger. This is a “must” book 
for people who think more should be done 
toensure safety at sea. 
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Tut TRANSIENTS, by Mark Van Doren 
mation (Morrow, $2.00). However one takes it, 
whether as fairy tale or allegory, this first 
Ct novel of Mr. Van Doren’s is a curious, elu- 
sive, rather puzzling book showing unmis- 
takable evidence that it was written by a 


ad 
pet. Two shining beings from another } Wi i Wor [ 
‘oa world visit this earth for a while, win and 


reject the love of mortals, live together | 


for a brief space as human man and wife, | 
: md then return to the strange realm a O O Tr 
mn! whence they came. Mr. Van Doren’s im- 


inative fable is too cloudy in conception | moe? on 7 ‘ 
i chemother successful "bat the vaste! Every copy oF The Christian Science Monitor which the 





have fj and distinction of his prose does much to postman leaves at the door contains a full-length picture, 
5 ME Te Transients mamerable. | in true oe gents of the world of that date. This is 
sellent accomplished, not by a condensation of all events, great and 
sin at |B Rats, Lice AND History, by Hans Zins-| small, nor by enlarging the merely sensational doings, but 
et (Little, Brown, $2.75). Adie tee Mies. | by a thoughtful selection of the truly significant happenings. 
ws introductory chapters, in which he | The Monitor combines the deliberate, interpretative 
nischievously sprinkles cracker crumbs of | treatment usually considered characteristic of magazines 
erudition upon the feather beds of neurosis- with the timeliness and liveliness of a daily newspaper. 
, conscious biographers and such profession- | This requires news gathering facilities as distinctive as the 
ilyliterary figures as James Joyce, Gertrude | Monitor itself. In scope, in distribution, in news gathering 
Stein, and T. S. Eliot, Dr. Zinsser proceeds viewpoint, and in ability to work together though widely 
halt. (Mf in the following ten chapters to scatter | separated, the Monitor’s world-wide staff of correspondents 
amsels | morsels of opinion and information more per- | is unique. 
|, and | tinent to the subject of his book — the life | Why not invite the Monitor to bring to your door its 
1 out- | history of typhus fever — which he polishes daily harvest of news and views? The coupon below offers 
rgarét | off in the last four chapters. This digressive a special rate for a six weeks’ subscription — an ideal 
book, | method of approach, he admits, was inspired get-acquainted period. 


by Laurence Sterne’s merry meanderings | 


before Tristram Shandy caught up with its yr ; 
hero, However, Dr. Zinsser’s digressions, Tt Hi E c ae aaa = ; = - a c t E N C E 


ulike Sterne’s, are primarily for purposes of | 





planation, rather than amusement. But | N INTERNATIONAL DAILY NEWSPAPER 
Mv - Is enough evidence, here and there, of Published by The Christian Science Publishing Society, Boston, Massachusetts 
going easy through sections on parasitism | THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR 


a general, diseases of the ancient world, Dept. FC-3. One, Norway Street, Boston, Massachusetts 
and the influence of epidemic diseases on Please send The Christian Science Monitor to the address below for six weeks 


iti all uditeny history nga Cts (36 issues) beginning at once. I enclose $1.00. 
uthor believes, quite rightly, has never| Name 

given proper consideration by histori- 
ais and sociologists. Rats, Lice and History MS i vc cdcdxccntexeaditcbhdasidcnddwdeakdesdahstnkendsbceuseasasesasaeaddsdseteal 


ta distinct departure from the romance-of- | : . + ge 
iltine type of book, so prevalent during | Price of regular Monitor subscriptions: 





past ten years. There is no rose-colored Ce BI i. bc tuaddcctedaacnvar $0.75 The Wednesday issue only, including 
. . . 7 . | O 3 months 2.25 the Magazine Section 
in Dr. Zinsser’s microscope. This fact | RE et : CB ROO a viegs br ctairan inh nsasess: $2.60 
alone should Seaman file enemen CP GIs io oo code dcccccsccccsie 4.50 Special offer 
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The latest and greatest of the 
famous Merriam - Websters. It 
opens up for you all the cultural 
and practical knowledge of this 
eventful era. Every subject in 
the whole range of man’s knowl- 
edge comes within its scope. 
Modern science and culture in 
all their branches are made ac- 
cessible to the general reader. 
It covers a larger number of 
subjects than has ever before 
been contained in any single 
volume. 


WEBSTER’S 
NEW INTERNATIONAL 


600,000 Entries — 122,000 Not Found in Any Other Diction- 
ary @ Thousands of New Words @ 12,000 Terms Iilustrated @ 
Magnificent Plates in Color and Half Tone @ Thousands of 
Encyclopedic Articles @ 35,000 Geographical Entries @ 
13,000 Biographical Entries o 200 Valuable Tables @ Syn- 
onyms and Antonyms @ 3350 Pages @ Cost $1,300,000.00. 


See the New Merriam-Webster At Your Bookstore or 
Stationer’s or Write Today for Free Pamphlet. 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO., 539 Broadway, Springfield, Mass. 


Special 


CFeatures 


MATHILDE WEIL: LITERARY AGENT 


Books, short stories, articles and verse criti- 
cised and marketed. Special department for 
oe and scenarios. The Writers’ Workshop, 
me., 570 Lexington Avenue, New York City. 


UNDECIDED? Let me help you. Send full 


* name at birth, birthdate and 
$2 for original, scientific, individual reading which includes 
immediate forecast. Hester Peabody, 631 Beacon St., 
Boston, Mass. 


THE AMERICAN HITLERS have now completely mo- 
ronized the movies. Correspondence with cultured people 
remains one of a few methods of keeping intellectually 
alive. CONTACTS connects you with over 1300 liberal- 
minded members. Send 3c stamp. CONTACTS, Depart- 
ment F, Box 91, Station D, New York City. 


NO GENIUS NEEDED 
wr’ ~ ‘TE 4 


95 of all pay or requ obs and profitable free 
© lance writing work no rare literary abil- 
ity. tee 


if 4 
entine ie Test which novaaliy measures your writ- 


Fa —_ = . No obligation. No 
HOOL OF "WRITING, t C-32 
New York, N. Y. 


dvertising Depertment, 
sine, 570 Lexington Ave., New York City. 
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THE OLD BoaT ROCKER, by William S. 
Mudd (Dodd, Mead, $1.50). “‘To our 
country, right or wrong; but with the 
prayer that the day is not far distant 
when she will get right” reads the dedica- 
tion of Mr. Mudd’s amusing book on the 
economic opinions of the inhabitants of a 
small southern town. Although this com- 
pendium of humor and horse sense is 
aimed to strike a responsive chord in the 
hearts of die-hard conservatives, it should 
also give merrily-we-roll-along liberals 
something to think about, providing they 
are liberal enough to read it. 


THE WORLD WENT Mab, by John Brophy 
(Macmillan, $2.50). Although nominally 
concerned with an English family named 
Crellin, Mr. Brophy’s novel is actually a 
series of kaleidoscopic views of a world at 
war. Soldiers on various fronts, profiteers 
at home, mourning women, old folk 
dazed and bereaved — all these are part 


| of a pattern which Mr. Brophy describes 


with searing irony. Most of his chapters 
would serve as independent short stories, 
but all are integrated by his sense of the 
futility and ignominy of war. He writes 
well, and his episodes are sharply im- 
agined, though his jerky, discontinuous 
method is not always as effective as it 
might be. 


IMAGES OF EARTH: GUATEMALA, by Agnes 
Rothery (Viking, $3.00). Providing one 
does not ask too much of it, this uncon- 
ventional travel book is distinctly en- 
gaging. Miss Rothery goes no further than 
surface impressions and is blandly unin- 
terested in the politics and economics of 
Guatemala. Her vignettes of Indian life, 
her retelling of old legends, her descrip- 
tions of exotic scenery and ancient ruins 
have, however, an intimate charm. One 
could wish that she had omitted the 
sentimental and stilted short stories, il- 
lustrative of Guatemalan life, which take 
up so much of her space, but when she is 
the observer pure and simple her book is 
both delightful and rewarding. 


HORNET’S NEST, by Helen Ashton (Mac- 
millan, $2.50). Even doctors can err — 
and the consequences of one such error 
are the theme of fhis fast, exciting tale. 
Sarah Morland was a mousy little woman, 
seemingly innocent of troublemaking, but 
when her appendicitis operation went 
wrong she threw the whole town of Stone- 


| minster into a turmoil and nearly ruined 


the careers of the three doctors involved. 
The young surgeon who is the hero of the 
book is finally exonerated and, after 
initial wavering, gets the right girl, but 
there are enough complications to keep up 
perpetual suspense. Scarcely a profound 
novel, Hornet’s Nest, by the author of 
Doctor Serocold, is a shrewd and interest- 
ing one. 


OPEN ONLY 
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that | 
Manuscripts must be presented in i from 


typewritten form and should be By 
addressed to the Short Story ue 
Editor, THE FORUM, 570 Lexing- | 1: 
ton Avenue, New York, N. Y. B°* 
They must be mailed before mid- | 
night of April 1, 1935. Under no | 
circumstances will any manu 
scripts be returned. 


THE WINNER 
WILL BE ANNOUNCED IN 
A FORTHCOMING ISSUE 
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MAN ON THE BARGE, by Max Miller 
Dutton, $2.50). In precisely the same 
i, as his previous books Mr. Miller 
Js the story of a man, John, who became 
aptain of a fishing barge off the coast of 
fornia. A college graduate, but careful 
to conceal it, he ministered to miscel- 
neous strangers who arrived by shore- 
boat to fish and drink and chatter their 
gerets away. Full of barbed, ironic 
sketches and the flavorsome observations 
for which Mr. Miller is noted, this is 
geither a novel nor a book of essays but a 
wave blending of both. By this time the 
> method is perhaps too familiar, though 
the book itself is good. 







































ConDORCET, by J. Salwyn Schapiro (Har- 
court, Brace, $3.50). To illustrate “the 
se of liberalism in France” Mr. Schapiro 
has concentrated on a man who, though a 
scondary figure in the movement, rep- 
sented perfectly all the beliefs that 
movement stood for. Condorcet was the 
most typical of the French philosophes. 
Nobly born, an active figure in the Revo- 
lution, he went even further than his 
flows, by advocating the rights of 
yomen, universal free education, social 
kgislation, birth control, and other ideas 
od the most advanced variety. Had Con- 
dorcet possessed the stylistic brilliance of 
Rousseau or a Voltaire, it seems evident 
that he would not have needed this rescue 
from oblivion with which Mr. Schapiro so 
ably provides him. 


550 
30 
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BAwmerRicAN FAMILY, by Faith Baldwin 
exing- i (Farrar & Rinehart, $2.00). Widely known 
N Y, 44 purveyor of slick and timely tales 
* “" Bp about office wives, young executives, and 
» mid- fj ther white-collar gals, Miss Baldwin has 
Jerno Mddenly executed an about-face and 
written a sober, conscientious novel of 
three generations. David Condit’s parents 
had gone to China as missionaries in 1862; 
he was born there, and intended to return 
lor the rest of his days, after he had com- 
pleted his medical training. Unfortunately, 
his spoiled, neurotic, selfish little wife 
# found that she could not endure the rigors 
IN (fod China, and David, abandoning his 
E § dream, turned country doctor in a small 
own in upper New York State. There 
§ *ere compensations, especially in his sec- 
§ “d marriage, and the book ends on a note 
‘mature contentment. American Family 
B® gong to be a big surprise to Miss 
® *aldwin’s usual public. 


THe SANcROFT SISTERS, by Beatrice 
Curtis Brown (Putnam, $2.50). A cool, 
ilective, very intelligent book, this is a 
sory of three English sisters who puzzled 
thir way with some difficulty through 
their troublesome twenties. The real hero- 
ite is Joanna, who drifted from one semi- 
y job to another and was late in 
that one must not depend too 











young women with vaguely intellectual 
leanings. 


THE HARSH VOICE, by 
(Doubleday, Doran, $2.50). Four minia- 

ture novels, all a trifle overclever, form | 
the glittering contents of this book. A re- | 
fined murder story is perhaps the best of | 
the lot, but on the whole Miss West has 

made a mistake in applying a high polish | 
to unworthy material. The Harsh Voice, 

though unquestionably entertaining, will | 
be a disappointment to the people who 

take Miss West seriously. 


LETTERS FROM JOHN GALSWORTHY 1900- 


$2.50). Before he attained full maturity of | 
his powers, Galsworthy submitted all his 
work to Mr. Garnett’s criticism. The two | 
men were warm and lifelong friends, and | 
their correspondence contains much ma- 


afford to miss. Especially recommended | 
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Rebecca West 


1932, edited by Edward Garnett (Scribner, 


terial which no devotee of Galsworthy can 


are the letters which contain a lively argu- | 
ment about The Man of Property. N.B.: 
Mr. Garnett won his point. 


rar & Rinehart, $2.50). 
Mr. Golding has here produced a strange 
of the kinds of problems which beset | miscellany of tales, many of them fan- 
tasies and all of them ripely romantic. He 
whisks one about at an alarming pace, — 
| from Bessarabia and Provence to London 
and the Scotch moors, and, though none 
of his ingenious yarns will linger long in 
the memory, his artistry and his wealth of 
invention do much to make his efforts 
admirable. 


much on other people. Miss Brown lacks | THIS WANDERER, by Louis Golding (Far- 
warmth and is even at times a little 
stilted, but she has a genuine appreciation 


THE DOCTOR IN History, by Howard W. 
Haggard (Yale University Press, $3.75). 
From its crude beginnings among the 
medicine men of the Cro-Magnon people 
down to its latest manifestations in mod- 
ern laboratories, Dr. Haggard traces the 
development of the art of healing. It is a 
fascinating, at times weird, history, often 
leading into such strange channels of 
man’s ignorance and superstition that it 
seems a wonder he did not precede the 
dodo in extinction by several centuries. 
But Dr. Haggard is able to point out 
| significant medical discoveries, even in his 
darkest chapters, and brings man safely 
through to the last page, a healthier and a 
wiser creature for his generations of blun- 
| dering in the dark. 
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wo Views 
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International Acclaim 


Below are a few of scores of Bang nd la 
medical, that have — = EX TECHNI on 
Journal of the American Medical Association; Johns 
Hopkins Hospital Bulletin; * Lancet (London); 
American Journal of hiatry; Japan Medical 
World; American Journal of Obstetrics and Gyne- 
cology; Indian Medical Gazette; American Journal 
of ursing; Irish Journal of Medical Science; 
es nd Canadian Practitioner; San 

rancisco News; Medical Journal of Australia; 
ad Inquirer; Scottish Health; Providence 
— Parents Magazine; Medical Times; British 
edical Journal; Journal of Neurology and cho- 
pathology: King's College Ma ne; Public Health 
(London); Eugenics Review (London); Middlesex 
Hospital Journal; London Hospital Gazette, etc., 
etc. 








By ISABEL EMSLIE HUTTON, 
M.B., Ch.B., M.D. 
Physician to the British Hospital for Func- 
tional Mental and Nervous Diseases, London 


Foreword by IRA S. WILE, M.D. 
Former Commissioner of Education, 
New York City 


Authoritative Comment 


“THE SEX TECHNIQUE IN MARRIAGE 
is a clear, succinet, non-emotional, euthorite- 
tive and conservative exposition of the prac- 
tical factors involved in making marriage 


. Successful on the sexual word-. 


—lIra S. Wile, M.D. 


“Dr. Ira Wile describes the book exactly. 
It is 2 aa eoncerned with the eon- 
duct of the oon and with the technic 
of the sexual rt 
—Morris Fishbein, M.D. 
“A practical work . . . with a modern point 
of view, and the author has certainly been 
tuided by good jud t as to what con- 
stitutes general medical opinion.”’ 
—Journal of American Medical 
Association.* 


nn die tee Ge om, te ath, ete 
mended by physicians and pa 
—Johns Hopkins Hospital “Bulletio. 


~* The membership of the A.M.A. 
sists of approximately 100,000 shoalcienn. 


“Sexual pleasure, wisely used, may 


prove the stimulus and liberator of our 


finest and most exalted activities. 
—Havelock Bilis. 


PRICE $2.00 (Postage 15c extra) 
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O YOU want to live an abundant life from the Scientific standpoint? Can 
you use the latest authentic scientific information as it affects your health, 
your knowledge and your earning power? Would you like to develop a real 

scientific hobby such as amateur telescope making, advanced photography, 
microscopic research? Are you interested in having a scientific counsellor on every 
problem where Science and Invention touch your life and activity? Then you are 
one of our readers. We can give you only a faint clue as to how interesting, valu- 
able, and useful, SclENTIFIC AMERICAN is to you by giving you brief flashes of 
features in the March issue. 


Scientific Facts Dr. Victor M. Eisen- 

stein reveals little 
About Jews: known scientific facts 
about Jews. Why they have some 
diseases more and others less than 
Gentiles. 


Making Jacob Deschin shows 

: how through scientific 
Good Pictures: enlargement good 
photographs can be produced from 
negatives of doubtful merit. 


‘ R. G. Skerrett tells of 
Science Makes 1). Ralph H. Mc- 
a Tree: Kee’s_ successful de- 
velopment of Hybrid Trees that grow 
from 10 to 14 times faster than natural. 
It is a boon to farmers, paper makers, 
lumbermen, and the public. 


Dr. Henry Norris Rus- 
A Star Swells sell, eminent astrono- 
Up and Bursts: mer, describes Nova 
Herculis, the recent ‘‘new’’ star, 20,000 
times as bright as the Sun. 


; Philip H. Smith in- 
Modern Design terviewed more than 


Proves Profitable: 4 score of modern 


designers and manufacturers who tell 
how art and Science produce better 
products for the public. 


Dr. Haven Emerson, 
New Houses President American 
for Old: Public Health Associa- 
tion, insists that better housing means 
better health and sets up moderniza- 
tion standards from the Health Stand- 
point. 


Many more features and authentic, usable scientific in- 
formation wherever Science and Invention touch human 
life and activity. Yours in the March issue of SCIENTIFIC 


AMERICAN. 


At Newsstands 35 Cents a Copy 
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| loves him almost idolatrously — saci 
| herself in order that he may be released 
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Not MINE TO FINISH, by Geney 
Taggard (Harper, $2.00). Fastidj 
subtle, distinctly intellectual, Miss 7, 
gard’s poetry cannot be skimmed ¢ 
lessly, nor is it full of musical tags wh 
linger in the mind. It must be read 
complete seriousness and attention, lest 
rich, intricate meanings escape. Very 
jective, its quality can best be gauged 
‘Evening Love-of-Self,”’ the longest p 
in the book and perhaps the best. Mj 
Taggard, who wrote her biography, 
something of Emily Dickinson’s inbrg 
ing temperament. 


A House Divipep, by Pearl Buck (Jd 
Day, $2.50). Completely contemporary asi 


| is, the third volume of Mrs. Buck’s trikg 
| challenges sharper, more informed judgme 
| than her other books. Yuan, son of W,; 


the Tiger and grandson of old Wang 


| who tilled “The Good Earth,” is specifi 
| a symbol for young China in transiti 


sensitive, brooding, rather pallid y 
Yuan becomes mildly involved in 
tionary activities, spends six years 


| American university, and, on his ret 
| a hard time of it trying to reconcile the 


ways and the new. He is a straddler bet 
two worlds, torn in his emotional allegi 


unable to make a bold, clear-cut ded 
| in favor of either. Yuan is made of flim 
stuff than either his father, the war 


or his grandfather, the farmer, and] 
trusts, for China’s sake, that he is notr 


| typical of educated youth. Mrs. Buck 


well by her pictures of westernized se 


| towns, of a country in ferment, bu 
| elaborately Biblical prose which she i 


upon using is sadly inappropriate in 
present instance. Regrettable, too, is 
studied lack of explicitness. Her new 


| has many of the virtues of its predecest 


but modern China demands a differenti 
of treatment; the methods of her e 
novels do not suffice here. 


THE ABBEY OF EVOLAYNE, by Fi 
Regnier (Harcourt, Brace, $2.00). Criti 
of this austere novel is automatically pa 
ous, since the reader will react to it ima 
cordance with his religious beliefs. ! 
result of a casual visit to a Benedictine 


| bey, two worldly Parisians are conve 


Catholicism. The man, going further, will 
to become a monk, and his wife 


if 


his marriage vow. She becomes a null 
lieving at the time that she too has @ 
vocation. When she discovers that low 
her husband, not love for God, has act 


| her, she leaves the convent. Her final € 


tragic, and at long last her husband ish 
with a truth he was too blind and # 
to see. The book is gravely moving, ! 
is doubtful whether all readers will interp™ 
it as the author, who writes from a Cat 
viewpoint, intends. 
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Bradenton 


Fine hotels mark the spot where you will 
find the treasure of Florida — the health, 
enjoyment and contentment that is its rich 
store. Located in Florida’s leading resort 
centers — New — Splendidly Equipped — 
Smartly Managed — The Hotels that give 
you more for your money — The Florida 
Collier Coast and Associated Hotels. 


Hotel Floridan 
Hotel Tampa Terrace 
Hotel Royal Worth. ..... West Palm Beach 
Hotel Dixie Court West Palm Beach 
Hotel Lakeland Terrace Lakeland 
Hotel Alcazar 

Hotel Halcyon 

Hotel Sarasota Terrace 
Hotel Manatee River 
Hotel George Washington 
Hotel Mayflower 

Hotel Flagler 


Bradenton 
Jacksonville 
Jacksonville 
Jacksonville 


FOR RATES AND INFORMATION 
WRITE DIRECT TO HOTELS 
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Prevent Diphtheria! 
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“The inoculation was perfectly simple. He didn’t mind 
it a bit. This young man will never have diphtheria!” 


HE number of deaths from diphtheria 

dropped, on an average, about 1,000 
each year — approximately from 14,000 to 
4,000—throughout the United States from 
1923 until 1934. In those cities and towns 
where inoculation of pre-school children is 
the rule and not the exception, the danger 
from diphtheria is steadily decreasing. In 
fact there are many large communities where 
no deaths from diphtheria have occurred 
over a number of years. 


Antitoxin, discovered years ago, was a par- 
tial victory over diphtheria. It usually re- 
lieved the severity of an attack of the disease 
and helped to save many lives. With the 
extensive development of toxin-antitoxin 
or toxoid inoculations, a preventive method 
for blotting out this disease has been found. 
All children should be protected against 
diphtheria when they have reached the age 
of six months. Inoculation gives the great 
majority complete and lasting immunity 
against the disease. Whether a child lives in 
the city or in the country, a nearby doctor 
can give him the inoculation. 
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Not all of the diphtheria tragedies are du 
to lack of information or to negligence m 
the part of parents. In some cases mothers 
are under the impression that their children 
are in no danger of contracting this disease 
because of the devoted care given them 
They are reluctant to have their healthy 
children immunized. Parents should realix 
that the utmost care may not protect theit 
boys and girls from this preventable diseas. 
Successful inoculation in infancy will po 
tect them. 


Nearly two-thirds of the fatal results from 
diphtheria occur between the ages of sil 
months and six years. Those who recov 
from an attack may even then be left with 
permanently damaged hearts. Inoculation® 
a simple matter, soon over with, and leave 
no scar. If you have children of your ow! 
who have not been inoculated, proted 
them at once. 


Metropolitan will mail, free, its book: 
“Diphtheria and Your Child.” Addres 
Booklet Department 335-F. 
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